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4,597,361 


head of livestock were received at 


DENVER 


during the year 1934 
e 


Denver had to be a good market to attract 
this volume of business. Day in and day 
out it has been found to be the best 


market for livestock produced in the West. 
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Welcome! 
MEMBERS 


National Wool Growers 
Association 
NEB — tothis — 


Valley of the Sun 
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Greetings from 


JEFFERSON 
HOTEL 


RATES: 


$1.00 and $1.50 Without Bath 
$2.00 and $2.50 With Bath 


CENTRAL at JEFFERSON 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Coffee Shop in Connection 





GREETINGS FROM 


KORRICKS’ 


The State's Greatest Store— Tie Seeckeen’s 


where one expects, and finds Headquarters 
STYLE , 7 | 
AM Hotel At 
QUALITY Moderate Prices 
VALUE $1.50 and Up 
P ®D 


Under the Personal Management 
of the Owners. 


KORRICKS’ 


Phoenix Washington at Ist 


CENTRAL at JEFFERSON 
Phoenix, Ariz. 












































AMERICAN 
KITCHEN 


33 NORTH CENTRAL AVE. 
PHOENIX 


Phoenix’ Oldest and Best Known Cafe. 
Same location—same management for over 


a quarter of a century. 


American and Chinese Dishes 


served at lowest possible prices 
consistent with the best the 
market affords 


Our kitchen open to inspection at all times 


WE NEVER CLOSE 








Home of 
Delicious Foods 


HUNTERS 
COFFEE SHOP 


Special Steak Dinners 
Luhrs Hotel Building Phoenix 
REASONABLE PRICES 











When Writing Advertisers Please 
Mention the National 
Wool Grower 
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Welcome — 


WOOL GROWERS 


From the State's Largest Users of Arizona Lambs 


PAY’N TAKIT STORES 
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We Welcome You 
to Inspect 


ARIZONA 
“ere~ = =—- ROTEL 


A Modern Hotel, under New Management. Completely 
refurnished and remodeled. The rates are very low. 


R. F. BALLARD, Manager 
Former Manager Hotel Monte Vista, Flagstaff 
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HOTEL ADAMS 


2 er. E. 350 Modern Rooms in the Heart of Phoenix 











In Keeping With the Times We 
Have Reduced Our Rates 


Single Room Without Bath........ $1.50 Up 
Double Room Without Bath......$2.50 Up 
Single Room With Bath............ $2.50 Up 
Double Room With Bath............ $3.50 Up 








Throughout the Southwest it's 





Meet Me at the Adams’ 








WELCOME SHEEPMEN 






































“WELCOME TO PHOENIX” 
SHEEPMEN! 


We are the largest buyers and feeders of lamb and 
sheep in Arizona — this naturally brings us in contact 
with many sheepmen. We appreciate your business—we 


prize highly your steadfast friendship and confidence. 


Tovreas 


THE ONLY U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTED PACKING PLANT IN ARIZONA 
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Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 











There is little room to doubt that general business 
conditions and sentiment are improving. For the first 
time in five years things seem to be headed in the right 

direction. But it also seems to be the gen- 
Working eral opinion that the upward pull must 
Up be slow and very long, that the country 

will work back toward full employment 
of labor and to a profit basis in spite of the time that 
has been lost and the injury done by the attempts to 
graft a high-brow conception of economic and social 
revolution upon the course of recovery from depression. 

Grounds for greater confidence are found in the 
getting away from the emergency idea and the disposi- 
tion to enact unsound and unconsidered measures “for 
the emergency.” It is more clearly seen that the after- 
depression stage must necessarily mean a new national 
psychology, with less of the boasters’ “bigger and 
better,” and more regard to permanency and efficiency 
in private enterprise and with more of breadth and 
happiness in everyday life substituted for the fortune- 
chasing complex. 

Even critics of the New Deal now recognize more 
freely than formerly that safe and profitable business 
can and should accord more largely with diffused social 
welfare. Too often the friends of the under-privileged 
have seemed to feel that blindly soaking the rich would 
bring the new era. 

Difficulties inthe problems of employment, wages, 
and relief have been accentuated in recent years and 


challenge the best thought that can be applied in fi- 
nances and operation of national, state, and local gov- 


ernments. 


The Federal Reserve Board has reported a rise of 

70 per cent in industrial profits during the first nine 
months of 1934 by contrast with 1933. Earnings of 
utilities and railroads were still lower. Pack- 

Business ers’ reports show gratifying improvement, 
Profits due in part to government contracts for 
processing cattle and sheep, together with 
hogs that were purchased in the early part of last year 
under the A.A.A. market stabilization plan. A press 
release of the Institute of American Meat Packers 


“8012 


showed that profits in 1933 were sufficient to offset 
losses incurred in 1931 and 1932. Swift and Company 
announced that in the twelve months ended October 
27, 1934, they had an earning of 5.25 per cent and added 
six and one-half million dollars to inventory reserve. 
The strong position of the packers gives producers fur- 
ther grounds for expecting livestock prices that will 
mean some profit in the near future. 


Programs of winter meetings of wool growers will 
necessarily give prominence to discussions of govern- 
mental actions and policies in connection with land use, 

forest and public domain grazing, 
The credits, taxation, production control, 
Conventions marketing, and tariff. Despite the 

American theory of government, all 
lines of business and agriculture, in particular, are stead- 
ily becoming more involved in everyday operations with 
Washington bureaus or their field officers. The associa- 
tions would be doing less than their duty, if they did 
not provide for a full understanding of these relation- 
ships and permit intelligent criticism. The depression 
has stayed too long now to be called an emergency. 
Some of the Washington policies and plans include 
special handling of prices and supplies of export crops, 
but the difficulty comes in returning to the farmers 
their full freedom without treasury benefits and with 
uncontrolled markets on a level to make farming 
profitable. 

If satisfactory conditions of production and mar- 
keting are to be maintained with less of bureaucracy, 
it is certain that there must be more of organization and 
cooperation by the producers. 


A summary of events and the course of events in 
the sheep industry in 1934 is printed in this issue as the 
report of the secretary of the wool growers’ national 
organization. This report is intended to 
give some assistance to officers of organi- 
zations and committee members in for- 
mulating their policies for the future and 
in deciding what matters need most attention and what 
lines of action should be followed. 


Growers 
Program 








Senator Carey Offers Credit 
Amendments 


HANGES in the law under 
which the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration operates were proposed by 
Senator R. D. Carey (Wyoming) 
at the opening of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress. The Carey bill provides 
that loans should be made to agri- 
cultural corporations as well as to 
individuals and also that the present 
maximum of $50,000 for any one 
loan be increased. 





“Fill” Allowance Lowers 
Freight Charges 
A DEDUCTION of 500 pounds 


from the market weight of 
double deck cars of sheep and lambs 
has been placed in effect by Western 
Trunk Lines. This allowance on 
double decks is for shipments that 
are on cars continuously for more 
than 12 hours between the last feed- 
ing point and the market. When on 
cars for 12 hours or less, the allow- 
ance is 300 pounds. Deduction on 
single deck cars are one-half those 
for doubles. 

It is the custom of the railroad 
offices at the markets to figure 
freight charges on the selling weights 
as shown by scale tickets. For many 
years deductions for fill allowances 
have been made on cattle and hogs, 
but not for sheep. The apparent dis- 
crimination was said to be because 
cattle and hogs were unloaded at the 
markets at the end of long runs and 
took on their entire fill at the mar- 
ket, making the selling weight high- 
er than that actually hauled on the 
railroad. 

In recent years a larger propor- 
tion of lamb shipments have passed 
the stations maintained within one 
or two hours’ run from the markets 
for filling and feeding. This made 
sheep clearly entitled to the same 
consideration as other stock. 

The new rule applies on stock 
that is fed and watered at destina- 
tion. The rule is an amendment to 
Item 450, and is published in Sup- 
plement 3 to Western Trunk Lines 
Freight Tariff No. 236-E (I. C. C. 
No. A-2512). 
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Positions Open in Division 
of Grazing Control 
HE United States Civil Service 


Commission has announced open 
competitive examinations to fill 
vacancies in the position of Assist- 
ant Director of Grazing and that of 
Grazier, in the Division of Grazing 
Control, Department of the In- 
terior. 

The Commission’s announcement 
covering these examinations reads: 
Assistant Director of Grazing 

The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces that there are a number of 
vacancies in the position of Assistant Direc- 
tor of Grazing in the Division of Grazing 
Control, Interior Department, and that the 
following method of competition. will be 
used to fill these vacancies: The qualifi- 
cations of applicants will be passed on by a 
special board of examiners composed of Mr. 
Harry B. Embach, General Manager, Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, Boston, 
Mass., Mr. Farrington R. Carpenter, Director 
of Grazing, Interior Department, and Mr. 
H. P. Hartshorn of the Commission’s staff. 
For the purpose of this examination, all 
these men will be examiners of the Civil 
Service Commission, 

Applications must be on file with the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., not later than January 30, 1935. 
The salary is $5,600 a year, less the usual 
deductions. Present vacancies are in field 
positions with headquarters at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Applicants must show that they have had 
experience as owner or manager of large 
range livestock operations of such length 
and quality as to demonstrate their ability 
to perform the duties of the position, which 
are: To assist the Director in preventing 
overgrazing on the public lands in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Taylor 
Grazing Act; to have direct supervision 
over fifteen grazing districts; to call and 
conduct meetings of grazing committees in 
these districts; to render immediate decisions 
in connection with questions pertaining to 
all districts under their jurisdiction; to 
study conditions throughout the districts 
with a view of determining equitable graz- 
ing regulations; and to direct the work of 
three grazing experts under their immediate 
supervision. Applicants must also demon- 
strate practical acquaintance with the land 
laws applicable to range operations, execu- 
tive ability of a high order, public speaking 
ability, and personal qualifications, such as 
tact and sound judgment, necessary to 
secure the cooperation of the range people. 


Grazier 


Applications for the position of Grazier 
in the Division of Grazing Control, Interior 
Department, must be on file with the U. S. 


Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. 
C., not later than January 30, 1935. 

The salary for Grazier is $3,200 a year, 
less the usual deductions. 

Applicants must have been graduated 
from a standard high school or must have 
at least fourteen units of credit acceptable 
for college entrance. In addition, except 
for the substitution provided below, they 
must have had experience as follows: At 
least seven years of active experience as 
owner or manager of range livestock oper- 
ations which involved the ownership or 
management of not less than approximately 
300 head of cattle, or 2,000 head of sheep, 
a year. Such experience must have demon- 
strated applicants’ fundamental familiarity 
with livestock management problems, mar- 
ket operations, and livestock grazing move- 
ments on the range. At least one year of 
the required experience must have been 
with the five years immediately preceding 
the date of the close of receipt of applica- 
tions. 

Applicants may substitute one year of 
work completed at a college or university of 
recognized standing for each of four years 
of the required experience. 

Full information may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the United States Civil 
Service Board of Examiners at the post 
office or customhouse in any city which 
has a post office of the first or the second 
class, or from the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Lamb Prices Stand Out 
RETAIL prices of lamb have the 


enviable (we believe this is the 
customary word to use) record of 
being the only ones among the meat 
products that show a decline from 
levels of six months ago. In the 
changes listed by the Consumers’ 
Counsel of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration in its Consum- 
ers Guide of November 12, all meat 
products, except lard, show a slight 
reduction in retail prices from Oc- 
tober 9 to October 23, but for the 
period extending from April 24 to 
October 23, lamb stands out prom- 
inently with its minus signs. 

During this period the per cent 
change in retail prices for legs of 
lamb was —9.0; for breast of lamb, 
—1.9; for square chuck, —4.8. In 
beef products, round steak shows a 
+9.8 per cent change; rib roast, 
+11.2 per cent, and chuck roast, 





+12.0. Pork chops registered a 
+12.0 per cent change; lard, 
+43.7, and whole smoked ham, 
+29.90. 
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Attention: Wool Growers 


Arizona and the National Wool Growers Association Invite You to the Seventieth Annual Convention, Phoenix, 


Arizona, January 29-30-31, 1935 





The Convention Program 


"THE convention opens at 9:30 A. M., Tuesday, January 29, in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Westward Ho. 

The Governor of Arizona and the Mayor of Phoenix will voice the 
welcome to the visiting wool growers. President Ellenwood will deliver 
his annual address, which he has entitled, National Problems. The Presi- 
dent of the Women’s Auxiliary to the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation will also speak at the opening session. 

On Tuesday afternoon F. R. Carpenter, director of grazing, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, will speak on the organization and ad- 
ministration of grazing districts under the Taylor Act. Time will be 
given for discussion. 

The Governor of the Farm Credit Administration has been invited 
to cover the subject of Agricultural and Livestock Credits. He has 
promised to send a representative, if unable to leave Washington himself. 

Work of the Agricultural Administration in drouth relief and other 
lines will be presented by Harry Petrie, chief of the cattle and sheep 
section. 

At the Wednesday forenoon session, Mr. Arthur Besse of New York, 
president of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, will go 
into some of the common problems of growers and manufacturers, 
including promotion of wool consumption and the use and control of 
wool substitutes. 

An address by a prominent official of the National Resources 
Board is also scheduled for this session. 

On Wednesday afternoon and evening the people of Phoenix and 
Arizona will be in charge. They have not completed their program of 
entertainment, but everyone acquainted with Arizona folks will prepare 
for a royally good time. We are allowed to say that the first number 
will be a barbecue at the plant of the Tovrea Packing Company. The 
last number, which will be concluded some time on Thursday, will be a 
dance. There will be no excuse for sitting out. A dinner with some 
unrevealed innovations precedes the dance. Unusual and interesting 
points of Salt River Valley will be shown in the afternoon drive, which 
will not miss thousands of Arizona lambs almost ready for market 
and other phases of the occupation of wool growers in Arizona. 

Other topics presented for discussion during the convention include 
a report from the National Wool Marketing Corporation. Charles Redd 
of Utah, president of the corporation, will be on hand, also Colonel 
Harry Embach, formerly of Phoenix but now residing in Boston as 
manager of the growers’ wool marketing concern. 

There will be a presentation of policies on forest grazing permits 
and other uses of forest lands, but Forester Silcox has not yet advised 
us definitely who the official representative will be. 

Competent speakers on other important topics have been invited. 

The closing session on Thursday afternoon will be mainly taken 
up by discussion of reports of committees and association business. 





Net only is Arizona preparing a 

warm welcome for the National 
Wool Growers’ ‘Convention to be 
held in Phoenix, January 29-30-31, 
but the baby state is also planning 
many pleasant surprises for the dele- 
gates and their wives—in fact, the 
ladies will have first consideration in 
all entertainment arrangements. The 
last national convention of this or- 
ganization to be held in Phoenix was 
in January, 1929, when there were 
more than 2,000 in attendance, in- 
cluding the delegates and their fam- 
ilies. Preparations are being made 
to entertain 3,000 for the coming 
convention. 

Since the last convention held 
here, the astounding depression has 
come, and in fact, has not yet alto- 
gether disappeared. During that 
time, wool growers everywhere 
have suffered the vicissitudes of this 
heartbreaking era, along with all 
others engaged in the various indus- 
tries. But those who come to the 
next convention here will find Ari- 
zonians wearing smiles, and doing 
their best to forget their recent 
hardships, which are now fast, dis- 
appearing. 

The visitors will better understand 
why Arizonians smile after they 
attend the convention, for this is 
the place where summer winters, - 
where the grass is always green, 
where flowers always bloom, where 
the warm sun so regularly shines that 
hotel keepers have been known to 
advertise free board and rooms for 
every day that it does not shine. 
The visitors will see vast orchards of 
oranges and grapefruit basking their 
golden beauty in the light of cloud- 
less days; green alfalfa fields on 
which there will be grazing more 
than 400,000 head of sheep brought 
here for winter pasturage; long 
avenues lined with palms and olean- 
ders; roses, jessamines and cosmos 
blooming everywhere; hear the songs 
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Arizona sheep knee-deep in alfalfa on the winter pasture land of the irrigated Salt River Valley. 


and see the brilliant plumage of 
countless numbers of birds that 
come here to winter; brush elbows 
with the largest number of tourists 
this favorite resort has ever known 
—tourists from every other state 
and many from European countries. 

It is to accommodate these tour- 
ists that Phoenix and Arizona have 
built many renowned hotels, cele- 
brated both in song and story. Some 
of these hostelries are surrounded 
with park-like grounds of hundreds 
of acres containing trees imported 
from many foreign climes. They 
are provided with grass-green golf 
courses on which some of the most 
exciting national golf tournaments 
are played during what would be 
the winter months of other states. 
They are provided with herds of 
trained riding ponies on which the 
guests may gallop through canyons 
_ and over mountain trails. The large 
down-town hotels in Phoenix com- 
pare with the best anywhere, assur- 
ing the delegates ample accommoda- 
tions at reasonable prices. 

Phoenix is a beautiful modern city 
with all of its principal streets paved. 
There are more than 500 miles of 
paved highways reaching out of the 
city into all parts of the valley sur- 
rounding it. Most of the fine resi- 
dences are outside of the city, set in 
orange or grapefruit groves, or in 
the many near-by mountain retreats. 
During this season, they are filled 
with families, many of whom are 
famous on the social registers of 


many of the large cities of this 
country, and not a few from abroad. 


Entertainment 


During the three days’ meeting 
music will be furnished in the lob- 
bies of the Hotel Adams and the 
Westward Ho Hotel by native In- 
dian bands in full regalia, also the 


band of the State Teachers College — 


at Tempe. 


The Governor, the Mayor, and 
many other notables will be on hand 
January 29 to present Arizona’s 
welcome to convention visitors. 

An elaborate program is also 
being worked out for the enter- 
ment of the ladies attending the 
convention, which will be under the 
direction of Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth, 
past president, Women’s Auxiliary, 
National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, who is the wife of one of the 
largest sheep raisers in Arizona. 

The headquarters of the conven- 
tion will be in the historical Adams 
Hotel, centrally located. Any infor- 
mation on any subject relating to 
entertainment or hotel accommoda- 
tion details will be furnished by 
Jerrie W. Lee, secretary of the Ari- 
zona Wool Growers Association, 
who may be addressed at Phoenix. 
He is just now devoting much of his 
time assisting National Secretary 
Fred Marshall in completing con- 
vention arrangements. Mr. Lee’s 
slogan is: “If you don’t see it, ask 
for it, and I'll hand it to you.” 


A. A. Johns, president of the Ari- 
zona Association, and vice president 
of the National Association, prom- 
inent in Arizona public affairs, is 
bending all his energies over the en- 
tertainment features, and if there is 
anything in the way of information 
about Arizona that any delegate 
wants, there is no doubt that he 
will have it ready upon application. 


Points of Interest to Visit 


In traveling to and from Arizona 
it is of interest to note that the trip 
can be made to include a visit to 
the Grand Canyon (first of the 
natural wonders of the world) ; the 
Apache Trail Highway trip, includ- 
ing the Tonto Cliff Dwellings (said 
to be older than Babylon); the 
Roosevelt Dam (higher than 
Niagara Falls); the Evergreen Salt 
River Valley (approximately 400,- 
000 acres of irrigated land from the 
Roosevelt dam) with its orange, 
grapefruit and date groves, and its 
evergreen trees and desert flora, in- 
cluding the enormous Saguaro cacti 
(found nowhere else in the world) ; 
Indian reservations (Arizona claim- 
ing the second largest Indian popu- 
lation of any state in the Union, 
with better than thirty distinct 
tribes) and the White Mountains, 
with their white pine forest (largest 
in the United States). There is a 
wealth of mountain and desert scen- 
ery that compares with anything in 
the entire world for travel values, 
plus a warm, sunny winter climate 
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which compares to that of the Nile 
Valley in Egypt. 


The splendid highways spreading 
over the state from Phoenix make 
this city easily accessible by auto- 
mobile for the delegates from Utah, 
Colorado, California, New Mexico 
and Texas. It is expected that most 
of the delegates from Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Montana, Wyoming and 
Idaho will come by rail. There are 
special excursion rates. Reserva- 
tions are already being made and 
there will be ample accommodations 
for all. But few cities are better 
supplied with hotels or have better 
hotels. 


The convention opens in What is 
the shearing and lambing season in 
this valley, and delegates will be in- 
terested in the latest shearing pro- 
cesses. Salt River Valley is noted 
all over the sheep-raising country 
for its splendid alfalfa fields during 
the winter months, and it is not 
uncommon for sheep to be shipped 
in from a distance for winter pas- 
turage and shearing. The delegates 
will not only have an opportunity to 
see the varieties of sheep preferred 
by Arizona growers, but those 
favored by sheepmen from neigh- 
boring states. 


Raising Sheep in Arizona 
While it 


ranks 


is true that Arizona 
only eleventh in import- 
ance in the number of sheep feed- 
ing on its ranges, .it stands triple A 
in the romantic angles of one of 
the major industries associated with 
the natural resources of the nation. 


The romantic side of this great 
industry starts with the Navajo In- 
dians who rank as the largest native 
herders of sheep and weavers of 
woolen blankets and rugs in the 
world. There are better than 30,000 
of these native herders on the 
Navajo Reservation, and they are 
grazing 567,000 Navajo-type sheep, 
producing white, black and brown 
coarse wool, which is ideal for the 
Indian blankets and coarser fabrics 
for which the Indians are famous, 
and which type of wool lends the 





CHAMPION LAMBS FOR 
CONVENTION BANQUET 


HE champion carload of lambs at 

the Ogden Live Stock Show are 
being furnished by Merrion and 
Wilkins, sheep commission firm oper- 
ating in Ogden, Denver, and Chi- 
cago, for the annual banquet of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
which is scheduled for Wednesday 
evening, January 30. 

These lambs were Southdowns, 
bred and exhibited by the University 
of Idaho, and weighed 83 pounds. 
They were purchased by Merrion and 
Wilkins at 32 cents a pound, this 
year's record price in the United 
States. 











indestructible qualities to their 
product. 

The balance of the wool growers 
are grazing approximately 500,000 
improved-type sheep, consisting of 
Rambouillet, Merino, Hampshire 
and various cross breeds, from which 


the wool produced is of a superior 
quality, partly due to the peculiar 
climatic and range conditions. The 
summer range is found on the reser- 
vations and in the national forests 
of the highlands comprising the 
Grand Canyon Plateau and the 
flocks are trailed to warm winter 


pasture lands in the evergreen, irri- 
gated Salt River Valley around 
Phoenix, Mesa, and Chandler, and 
on the sunny cactus-studded desert 
ranges in southern Arizona. To state 
that this is a peculiarly ideal condi- 
tion aside from its romantic angles, 
is obvious. 


In the Salt River Valley the lamb- 
ing season begins in October and 
runs through to December 15, and 
milk-fed lambs can be marketed for 
the Easter tables of the nation. The 
shearing season also begins early, 
commencing in January, which 
brings the Arizona wool clip to the 
market ahead of any other wool 
growing section of the nation. In 
1933 and 1934, Arizona produced 
the largest individually controlled 


wool clip in the United States. 

You'll see these lambs if you at- 
tend the convention. Altogether 
Arizona is furnishing a setting for a 
convention which comprises scenery, 
climate and the Arizona brand of 
hospitality, and offers an oppor- 
tunity for a convention that will 
live long in the memory of those 
attending. 





A typical desert pasture in southern Arizona. The large Saguaro cacti are found only in 
this part of the world, and are an outstanding attraction awaiting those who attend the annual 
convention of the National Wool Growers Association at Phoenix, January 29-31. 
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Report of the Secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association for 1934 


To be Presented to the Executive Committee and to the Seventieth Annual Convention at Phoenix, 
Arizona, January 29-30-31, 1935 
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E Secretary’s Report which I am submitting for 
1934 is much longer than any previous report. 


During 1934 the work of the association was unusually 
varied. A special summary seems likely to be helpful 
in preparing our program for 1935. 


In formulating the association’s platform and 
1935 program of work, it is necessary that unusual 
study should be given to recent events and to existing 
conditions and prospects. Developments in connection 
with the Taylor Grazing Act, legislation and adminis- 
tration for control of production and prices of crops 
and livestock, national policies on agricultural credits, 
inexplicable lamb market conditions, new tariff and 
foreign trade policies, the plans of the National Re- 
sources Board: all of these and many similar questions 
affect the sheep industry, both directly and indirectly, 
immediately and in the future. Members of our indus- 
try should be left in no doubt as to the position of their 
national organization on these questions. The general 
public, related industries, the Seventy-fourth Congress, 
and executive officials of state and federal govern- 
ments should be given a clear statement of what is 
needed, and what should be prevented in order that 
wool growers, who number over 500,000, may have a 
fair opportunity to work out their own salvation and 


to make their full contribution to national recovery and’ 


to the new higher industrial and social welfare of the 
United States. 


For the convenience of members, and for pos- 
sible use as a basis of discussion by association com- 
mittees that must formulate our association policies and 
program, I have attempted to present some of the most 
important topics so as to show recent expressions of 
the association together with an impartial review of 
1934 events and discussion of the present and future 
effects of the policies from which they proceed, and 
in some cases tentative suggestions as to what position 
the association might take; such suggestions being 
chiefly intended to furnish a basis for discussion. 
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|. THE TARIFF 


In the platform and program adopted on January 
18, 1934, by the sixty-ninth annual convention of the 
association, the following statement was included in re- 
spect to the tariff: 


Consideration of the question of import duties upon 
foreign products must always be recognized and be based 
upon the fostering and encouragement of all lines of agri- 
cultural production. This is essential not only in the 
interest of our rural population, but because of the great 
dependence of the manufacturing industry, transporta- 
tion, and all lines of commerce, upon the purchasing 
ability of those engaged in agricultural and livestock 
production. 


We consider that the effectiveness of present import 
duties upon foreign agricultural products imported into 
the United States has largely contributed to the main- 
tenance of a better economic business condition in the 
United States than has prevailed in most other countries, 

We urge upon President Roosevelt and the Seventy- 
third Congress that import duties on agricultural products 
be maintained upon a level no lower than that of the 
rates now prevailing. 

We urge that these rates be maintained upon all 
livestock and meat products and upon wools imported 
in the raw or manufactured condition. It is also our 
belief that the raw wool duty should continue to be levied 
as a specific duty upon the clean-content basis. 

In consideration of tariffs as a source of revenue, we 
suggest that duties might be levied upon wools imported 
for use in the making of carpets and floor coverings. 
We also suggest that examination be made of the probabil- 
ity of our domestic wools being used in carpet making and 
the inclusion of carpet wools under similar rates of duty 
as provided for clothing wools. 

We urge Congress to enact into law H. R. 6881, 
which has for its purpose the increasing of tariff on 
imported meats. 

On account of the unsettled condition of the money 
market, international exchange, and other matters affect- 
ing foreign commerce, we believe that it is a most in- 
opportune moment to consider, and we oppose, the 
execution of any kind of reciprocal trade agreements with 
foreign countries which would tend to admit duty free, 
any products now produced in this country which enjoy 
needed tariff protection. We believe that the making 
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of such trade agreements would defeat the purpose of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act whereby the admin- 
istration is attempting to obliterate unemployment and 
return the country to prosperity. 


In accordance with the above statement, repre- 
sentatives of the association, on May 1, testified before 
the Finance Committee of the United States Senate in 
opposition to the reciprocal trade agreements bill then 
before the Senate and which finally became law on 
June 12, 1934. 

Under the new law the President has full power 
to change any import duty by as much as 50 per cent, 
as a part of a trade agreement entered into with any 
foreign country. The only possible use of such power 
is in the lowering of existing duties. The first trade 
agreement was arranged with Cuba and contained 
nothing directly affecting imports of wool or lamb. 

Treaties with several South American countries are 
reported to be under negotiation. While interested par- 
ties are permitted to file statements regarding proposed 
agreements, no real public hearing is provided and there 
is no requirement for publication, in advance of a 
treaty, of the United States duties that will be lowered. 

On June 5, President Roosevelt wrote a letter 
which indicated that it was not intended to use the 
power granted by the new law to influence unfavorably 
the price of agricultural products. 


The scale of wool prices prevailing at Boston since 
August 1, and which has been recognized by the Wool 
Advisory Committee under the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, is based on import parity and includes almost 
the full amount of the import duty. 

Total imports of wool in the first nine months 
of 1934 were 89,651,683. This included over 71 million 
pounds of carpet wool, of which 63,655,000 pounds 
was free. 

Eighteen million, eighty-four thousand pounds of 
clothing and combing wool was imported, of which 
14,500,000 pounds paid the full 34-cent duty. 


Free imports (for nine months) of sheep, lamb, 
goat, and kid skins in various forms (green, dry, and 
pickled) amounted to 46 million pieces, weighing 83 
million pounds and with a value of $20,351,000. 

Export of mutton and lamb exceeded imports dur- 
ing the first nine months of last year. Free imports of 
sausage casings from sheep, lambs, and goats, totaled 
nearly six million pounds. 


2. AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 


In regard to the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933, the report adopted by the 1934 convention said: 
Inasmuch as careful study on our part has failed to 
convince us that sheep can be benefited by being desig- 
nated as a basic agricultural commodity under the 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, we there- 
fore oppose the designation of sheep as a basic agricultural 
commodity in said Act. 

We are also opposed to the placing on lamb and/or 
wool any compensatory tax under the provision of the 


aforementioned act as thorough studies and investigations 

have failed to prove that such taxes are necessary for the 

protection of any basic commodity named in the Act. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act declares it to 
be the policy of Congress: 

To establish and maintain such balance between the 
production and consumption of agricultural commodities, 
and such marketing conditions therefor, as will reestab- 
lish prices to farmers at a level that will give agricultural 
commodities a purchasing power with respect to articles 
that farmers buy, equivalent to the purchasing power of 
agricultural commodities in the base period. 


The base period was defined as extending from 
August, 1909 to July, 1914. 

The law does not limit the price and production 
policies to the specific “‘basic commodities” named 
therein and which now are: wheat, rye, flax, barley, 
cotton, field corn, grain sorghum, hogs, cattle, rice, 
tobacco, sugar beets, and sugar cane, peanuts, and milk 
and its products. 

Operations in production control and collection 
of processing taxes to provide funds for benefit pay- 
ments have been most extensive in connection with 
hogs, wheat, cotton, and sugar. With most of the 
other basic commodities no program has been under- 
taken. 

In the case of wheat, the farm price sought to be 
established as a parity with the purchasing power of 
wheat in the base period (1909-1914) is $1.11 per 
bushel. The actual farm price on October 15 was 88.5 
cents. Farmers who subscribed to the control plan have 
received from the processing tax collections benefit 
payments upon the basis of their decreased production. 
Market prices for wheat may have been affected by 
the collection of the processing tax, but there has been 
little controversy on the subject and it is generally con- 
sidered that the tax has been borne by processors or 
consumers. 

The parity farm price for hogs was 9.1 cents. The 
actual price on October 15 last was 5.2 cents. There has 
been considerable discussion as to how far the proces- 
sing tax of 2.25 cents per pound of live weight affected 
prices paid at the markets. Material benefit payments 
have been received by those participating in the plan. 

The reported farm price for wool as of October 
15, 1934, was 19.3 cents. The parity price would be 
22.3 cents. The actual farm price of wool was above 
the parity price in 1933 and until May, 1934. Programs 
for establishment of parity prices are not expected to 
be operated when the current price is up to pre-war 
parity. 

The parity farm price of lambs is 7.4 cents. The 
farm price reported for October 15, was 4.81 cents. 
The average October price at Chicago was 6.49 cents 
for good and choice lambs. These figures make it ap- 
pear that a price of 9 cents at Chicago is equal to 
parity. 

If consideration is to be given to the idea of asking 
that lambs and wool be included as basic commodities 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, with process- 
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ing taxes and benefit payments, a few other general 
ideas might be discussed. 

It seems certain that supplies of beef and pork for 
the next few years will be greatly lessened by drouth 
purchases of the former and the production control 
program for hogs. With lambs and wool as basic com- 
modities, recipients of benefit payments under the hog 
and cattle programs would not be permitted to substi- 
tute sheep for their lessened production of other stock. 
Hog and cattle raisers not under the plan, however, 
would be under no restraint. 

On the other hand, should employment and con- 
sumer purchasing power be restored while cattle and 
hog supplies are low, the normal production of lamb 
would be needed and could cause market prices which 
would permit sheep raisers to reduce debts under a 
normal extent of production. 

Also, there is the question of the status or opera- 
tion of a program treating sheep as a basic commodity 
in the event prices should reach or exceed the farm 
parity figures of 7.4 cents for lambs and 22.3 cents 
for wool. 

Announcement has been made that in 1935 it 
will ‘not be attempted to effect such large reductions 
in production of surplus crops as were considered neces- 
sary in 1934. No definite policy toward non-surplus 
products has been announced, though Secretary Wallace 
states in his annual report that the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act should be amended to clarify the provi- 
sions relating to marketing agreements and the licensing 
of handlers of agricultural products. These provisions 
are designed to effect price improvements on all agri- 
cultural commodities. 

On the subject of restricting production, Secretary 


Wallace’s report said: 

Necessary as it was to meet the curtailed foreign 
markets and the surplus crisis of 1933, reduction in out- 
put is only a very partial and paradoxical answer in the 
long run to the crying need which is briefly expressed in 
the phrase of “balanced abundance.” 

The problem is to retain fair and reasonable profits 
without falling into the pit of “scarcity economics.” As 
long as farmers had no power to control the total pro- 
duction or price of their products they were not seriously 
concerned with the problems of “scarcity economics.” 
But now that farmers enjoy powers which are fairly com- 
parable with those of city industries with respect to 
production and price control, it becomes necessary for all 
of us to spend more time thinking about the road to 
“balanced abundance” instead of “competition for profits 
induced by scarcity.” 


3. LAMB MARKETING 
Supplies and Prices 


The lamb market in 1934 was worse than a serious 
disappointment to producers. 

Total receipts at public markets for the first four 
months were 12 per cent below 1933. In April alone 
they were 19 per cent below the five-year average for 
that month. The average April price at Chicago for 
good and choice lambs was 9.49 cents. In October it 
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was 6.49. This drop is, of course, explained in part by 
the summer decline in wool and pelt values, though 
this fact by no means accounts for all of the drop that 
the range shippers experienced. 

Succeeding paragraphs present, for the three main 
classes of meat, a statistical summary of supplies, whole- 
sale and live prices. These figures permit fair com- 
parisons between normal and recent prices for lambs, 
cattle, and hogs. They also contain a showing of the 
amounts of each of these meats passed into consumption 
annually and by months during the last three years. 
The figures completely substantiate the feeling that 
has existed among sheepmen through the marketing sea- 
son of 1934 that lamb prices were seriously out of line 
with current prices for other classes of meat animals. 

The best available measure of normal price rela- 
tionships between lambs, cattle, and hogs is found in 
the tables entitled “Statistical Report of the Livestock 
and Meat Situation,” printed monthly by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in the publication, 
“Crops and Markets.” These figures show that for the 
years 1928 to 1932, inclusive, the average cost of 
slaughter lambs was 9.57 cents. The similar figure for 
cattle was 8.44, and for hogs, 7.99. This shows a normal 
lamb price at 1.13 cents above that for cattle and 1.58 
cents above the hog price. The same publication shows 
the mean of monthly prices, from June to November, 
inclusive, 1934, at the Chicago market, for lambs as 
7.12; for cattle, 9.36; and for hogs, 5.68. The grades 
of each class of stock which these average prices repre- 
sent and the monthly figures are shown in the table 
next below. It appears that while lambs in 1934 may 
properly be considered as running approximately 2.45 
cents below normal, beef cattle were 92 cents above 
normal, and hogs were still 2.31 cents below the nor- 
mal, or the 1928-32 average price. 



































TABLE | 
Lambs (1) 
1928-32 Average: 9.57 

1934 1933 1932 
Ea 9.49 5.43 6.91 
RE ee ee ee 8.43 6.38 5.42 
June 8.96 7.64 6.44 
July 7.32 7.67 6.27 
0 | See a SEE ee 6.79 y 5.96 
September 6.64 7.06 5.75 
NN oe 6.49 6.74 5.30 
November -_....-.---. 6.51 6.84 5.71 
NII se cee 7.23 5.95 

Beef Cattle (2) 
1928-32 Average: 8.44 

April 7.61 5.33 8.02 
UE Si sispsighiaicueicssasinining 8.79 . 7.02 7.36 
SS 9.34 6.88 7.70 
ea ae 9.14 7.02 9.05 
LE EDS 9.18 7.01 9.33 
September -............ 10.14 6.66 9.62 
SIE a sicsdstnricsnisntnanctbgs 9.19 6.22 8.80 
November ___.....-.. 9.24 5.71 7.75 
OS ee 5.76 6.67 
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Hogs (3) 
1928-32 Average: 7.99 
WME s5tog-stkacl 3.88 4.08 
See 4.71 3.56 
I cactivcipsies Coane niaic lesen. a 4.59 3.96 
ee a a 4.73 4.66 5.08 
ee ene 6.24 4.51 4.79 
ee... F712 4.83 4.45 
aa aes 5.79 4.86 3.72 
November -_____..._ 5.78 4.14 3.43 
OS Eee 3.38 3.15 








(1) 90 lbs. down, good and choice. 
(2) Steers 1100-1300 Ibs., choice. 
(3) Medium weight 200-220 lbs., good and choice. 
The figures as to the extent of lamb supplies in 
1934 furnish no basis whatever for the fact that lamb 


TABLE Il 
Monthly Supplies and Wholesale Prices of Meats Apparently 
Available for Consumption, Covering Only Federally 
Inspected Supplies 




















| Pounds Per Capita | Wholesale Prices (Chicago) 
| 1934 | 1933 | 1932 1934 | 1983 | 1932 
Lamb-Mutton | | 
12 months | (1)|] 5.36 5.45 || 13.74 12.60 | 12.82 




















| 
ger | .36 | 43 | .44 
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16.91(2)| 14.02 | 14.83 
oS | oe 41 40 || 13.72 14.10 | 15.23 
August | .45 | .45 | 47 || 14.45 | 13.38 | 13.46 
September _| See | .48 |  .50 13:36 | 02.35 | 1242 
October ...| Note| .50 | .48 || 11.86 | 11.00 | 10.02 
November _| A | .42|  .43 || 12.14 | 10.74 | 11.24 
December _| 44 .40 || | 11.19 | 11.82 

Beef-Veal | | | 
12 months {| (1)] 40.1 | 35.4 11.15 | 8.89 | 11.99 
June __.. | SFE $F | SO 7 KITS) BFS} 11.06 
| “reer 3.5 | 3.4 | 2.8 || 10.94 | 8.75 | 13.09 
August __.... lo Bebo Se P Qe B ies 9.20 | 13.15 
September -| See | 3.7 | 3.2 || 12.99(4)| 9.24 | 12.82 
October _.. | Note| 3.9 | 3.0 | 11.20 9.22 | 11.59 
November _| A | 3.5 | 2.9 |] 10.60 8.13 | 10.24 
December _| Bi ge a 7.90 | 9.25 
Pork-Lard | | | | | ; 

12 months | (1)| 57.9 | 58.1 14.76 10.56 | 11.67 
June | 46 | 48 | 4.7 || 13.46(4)| 7.41 | 11.35 
July _....| 3.9 | 46 | 4.4 || 13.16 | 7.49 | 14.18 
August __.. | 4.4.| 5.0 | 4.6 || 17.68 | 10.90 | 11.97 
September | See | 5.1 | 5.0 || 17.14 | 13.20 | 13.48 
October _._| Note | 5.2 | 5.2 || 14.89 | 13.65 | 9.94 
November .| A | 5.3 | 5.0 || 12.22 | 10.72 | 9.11 
December _| | 45 | 5.0 || | 9.56 | 6.98 








(1) Nine months. 

(2) Chicago monthly wholesale prices for good carcasses, 38 Ibs. down. 

(3) Chicago monthly wholesale prices for good carcasses, 500-600 Ibs. 

(4) Chicago monthly wholesale prices for fresh loins, 10-12 Ibs. 

NOTE A—Data on meat supplies available for consumption during the last four 
months of 1934 is delayed in publication on account of the difficulty in 
separating government slaughter of cattle and sheep for relief .purposes 
from regular commercial slaughter. Until this final data is available, a 
useful idea of the volume of supplies in the fall months in relation to those 
of 1933 and 1932 is obtainable from the following reports of receipts, 
exclusive of government cattle and sheep, at seven principal markets: 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, East St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City, and 
St. Paul. Denver figures for sheep are used instead of those for East 
St. Louis. 


Receipts at Seven Markets for September, October and November 











1934 1933 1932 

_ are 4,076,131 4,379,351 4,747,754 
Cree se eet Bere 2,481,228 2,246,811 
Hogs __ 4,589,966 4,318,224 4,127,401 
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prices are so seriously out of line with those for beef, 
Table II shows the amount of lamb, beef, and pork 
distributed during the months of June, July, and 
August in 1934, and for seven months of 1933 and 
1932. Wholesale prices during the same months are 
also shown. These figures, taken from government 
sources, present the per capita weight of each class of 
meat, available in each of the months shown, of animals 
slaughtered under federal inspection. While federally 
inspected slaughter does not provide all the meat con- 
sumed, it affords a wholly fair measure of the trends 
and extents of variation in supplies at different times. 
The table shows that in 1934 in each month from June 
to November, the available supply of lamb and mutton 
was less than in the corresponding parts of each of the 
two previous years. In the case of beef the reverse was 
true, yet beef prices advanced while lamb prices did not. 


Marketing Charges 


On the subject of marketing charges the sixty- 
ninth convention said: 


Low prices for lambs and sheep make it very neces- 
sary that costs of marketing be reduced in every way 
possible. 

We commend those interests who have recognized 
our marketing problems, and on the other hand we cer- 
tainly condemn the lack of sympathetic understanding 
of our problems which has been so repeatedly shown dur- 
ing the last three years by certain packers, stockyards, 
commission firms, and feed yards who, although repeatedly 
requested and asked to reduce their charges of marketing, 
have dallied, delayed, “passed the buck,” shifted respon- 
sibility, and who, in the final analysis, have refused to 
recognize that livestock prices have been tremendously 
reduced and that the livestock industry is in the greatest 
depression in its history. 

There is no excuse, whatsoever, for the arrogant, 
unsympathetic attitude on the part of these certain mar- 
keting agencies who have utterly failed to give any con- 
sideration to those who feed them. 


CoMMISSION CHARGES: Proceedings and decisions 
during 1934 under the Packers and Stockyards Act of 
1921 are summarized below. In most of these cases testi- 
mony had been presented for the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and the Secretary followed the cases 
during their consideration by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Cuicaco: Secretary of Agriculture Wallace issued 
an order on January 8, 1934, calling for a reduction of 
25 per cent in the charges for selling sheep at Chicago, 
the rates to become effective February 8. The new rates 
were prescribed on a per-head basis and amounted to 
$15.60 for a straight car of 300 head, $15.10 for 250 
head, and $14.10 for 200 head, as against the old flat rate 
of $20 per double deck car of sheep. With the exception 
of the Farmers Union Livestock Commission Co. and the 
Chicago Producers Association who put the new rates into 
effect, the commission firms petitioned the court for a 
temporary restraining order, which was granted, and no 
further action has been announced. The injunction issued 
by the court, however, provides for refunds to shippers 
of the difference between the new rates and the-old in 
the event the case is finally decided for the government. 





Kansas City: On October 29, 1934, a Federal 
Statutory Court, consisting of three judges, sustained the 
order of the Secretary of Agriculture, dated July 24, 
1933, through which commission rates of $16.10 per car 
of 300 head and $15.60 for 250 head were: prescribed to 
apply at Kansas City. The commission men have again 
asked the courts to have the order set aside and a rehear- 
ing given, so there will probably be still further delay. 
In this case also, provision has been made for refunds to 
shippers of the difference in the rates should the lower 
ones finally become effective. 


DeENvER: Rates of $10 for single deck cars of sheep 
and $15 for double decks were prescribed for Denver in 
an order issued by the Secretary of Agriculture on Sep- 
tember 27, 1934, such rates to supersede the voluntary 
emergency rates set up by the commission firms of $12 
for single decks and $17 for double decks. Before 
the Secretary issued his order the commission men had 
applied for a rehearing of the case, which was denied, and 
again immediately following its issuance, a similar request 
was made and again denied. It is now indicated that 
the commission firms will take the case into court, but 
if a restraining order is granted, it will no doubt carry 
with it the provision for refunds to shippers as has been 
done in the Chicago and Kansas City cases. 


I testified in the hearing held by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration upon the application of the 
livestock commission men for approval of their pro- 
posed code of fair practices. On nearly all points the 
rules proposed were the same as those adopted by ex- 
changes at the markets. Opposition was voiced, for the 
association, to the proposal to require all commission 
concerns at a market to operate on the same scale of 
selling charges. 


This code is still held for consideration by officials 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 


YarpDAGE CuHarcEs: The status of the situation in 
regard to charges at stockyards is briefly given below. 


St. JosepH: ‘The following schedule of yardage 
charges on sheep for St. Joseph was ordered by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on May 4, 1934: On sheep received 
by rail, 6 cents; on sheep received by vehicle or on foot, 
8 cents; and for reweighing a charge of 4 cents is made. 
The old rate was 8 cents for all sheep, to which an addi- 
tional 2 cents per head was assessed on all sheep arriving 
at the market in trucks. The stockyards company appealed 
to the courts for a permanent injunction against the 
enforcement ‘of the new rates. Arguments were pre- 
sented to the court in October, but no decision has been 
made up to the present time. 


Sioux Ciry: On December 13, 1934, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issued its order calling for a yardage 
rate of 7 cents on sheep at Sioux City. The rates on 
trucked-in sheep are somewhat higher, and a reweigh 
charge of about half the rates applying on stock shipped 
in by rail is provided. No information has yet been 
received as to whether or not the stockyards company has 
or will ask for a restraining order from the court. If 
this is not done, the new rate will become effective on 
January 13, 1935. 


Denver: A hearing has been set for consideration 


of stockyard charges at the Denver market, opening on 
March 18, 1935. Several years ago a s'milar hearing was 
held and reductions in charges ordered, Lut the stockyards 
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company secured an injunction against the government 
and the case is now to be heard all over again. 

CLEVELAND: Without the usual procedure of formal 
hearings, a rate of 10 cents for sheep was put into effect 
at the Cleveland stockyards on July 18, 1934. 


Packers’ Feeding 


Last year the association said: 

In the past packers have followed the practice of 
feeding livestock at certain seasons of the year. Close 
investigation reveal this practice is no longer necessary. 
We request the abandonment of this practice in the pro- 
duction field. 

We must, however, use every means at our command 
to see that private feeders are placed in a position so 
they can and will find sufficient livestock in order that 
packers will not find it necessary to engage in the pro- 


ducers’ field. 

This matter was presented to the packers. A de- 
tailed discussion and reply from Swift and Company 
was printed in the November issue of the National Wool 
Grower, and a similar statement from Armour and 
Company appeared in the April issue. 


Direct Marketing 


The statement adopted by the last convention in 
regard to sales of livestock at country points was as 
follows: 

We are informed a bill has been introduced in 

Congress to prohibit the direct purchase of livestock by 

the packers. 

This we believe to be against the best interests of 

the lamb and sheep producers as it does not leave open 

every avenue for the sale of our livestock. 

We are, therefore, unalterably opposed to any legisla- 

tion restricting or hindering the marketing and sale of 

our livestock. We further ask that the National Wool 

Growers Association use every effort to see that no legis- 

lation is passed restricting the sale of livestock in any way. 

On March 2, 1934, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration opened a public hearing upon a code of 
fair competition proposed by the American Stock Yards 
Association. By arrangement with the Secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Association, I appeared 
in this hearing for that organization as well as for the 
National Wool Growers Association. 

It was necessary to oppose the provision of the pro- 
posed code which, it seemed certain, might, and prob- 
ably would have attached unbearable charges and ob- 
structions to any selling of livestock while in railroad 
loading pens or yards, or to the delivery and weighing 
at such places of any livestock sold on farms or ranches. 
Particular objection was lodged against a proposal that 
all livestock sold in public markets be graded according 
to government standards prior to sale. The proposals 
relating to railroad pens would have placed them in the 
class of public markets. This code still is under con- 
sideration. 


The stockyards interests also undertook to accomp- 
lish their ends by legislation in the old-fashioned way, 
that is, by Congress instead of through “codes of fair 
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competition.” Similar bills were introduced by Senator 
Capper (Kansas) and by Congressmen Hope (Kansas) 
and Wearin (Iowa). Hearings were held on the Capper 
bill before the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 

The feature of the Capper bill of most importance 
to stockmen of range states was the proposal to apply 
the provisions of the Packers and Stockyards Act of 
1921, relating to stockyards or public markets, to rail- 
road yards or pens which handle 250 head of livestock 
in any one week and in which any sale is ever made or 
completed. Section 4 of the Capper bill proposed to 
define a stockyard as follows: 

When used in this title, the term ‘stockyard’ means 
any place, establishment, or facility, consisting of pens or 
other enclosures and their appurtenances, in which live 
cattle, sheep, swine, horses, mules, or goats are received, 
held, or kept for or incident to, or in connection with, 
purchase, sale, holding, feeding, watering, receiving, 
marketing, delivery, weighing, handling, or shipment in 
commerce, and where the total number of livestock handled 

in any one week is 250 head or more: Provided, That 

the term ‘stockyard’ shall not include farmers’ pens or 

corrals, or those places, establishments, or facilities oper- 

ated by or for common carriers for the sole purpose of 
loading, unloading, reloading, feeding, watering, or rest- 

ing livestock where no buying or selling of, or trading 

in, livestock is done or permitted, or facilities at slaughter- 

ing establishments used for the sole purpose of holding 

livestock preliminary to its slaughter at or in the slaugh- 

tering establishment where such livestock is received. 


The Capper bill, if it becomes law, will require 
that at every stockyard, as defined above, all persons 
giving any service or buying or selling livestock, must 
have registered and filed bonds under the rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. Such 
persons also would be required to submit annual reports 
and file their schedules of charges, though there is some 
doubt as to whether the collection of charges would be 
compulsory. 

No stockyards bill was reported out by the Senate 
or House committees. In all probability similar bills 
will be introduced in the Seventy-fourth Congress. 


4. COST OF RETAILING MEATS 


The 1934 platform and program referred to retail- 
ing costs in the resolution entitled, “Packers’ Consent 


Decree.” The resolution was as follows: 

WueErEaAS, The consumption of lamb and mutton 
depends largely upon the price to the consumer and the 
quality of the product and, 

WHEREAS, We believe that permitting the large 
packers to enter the retail marketing of meats and the 
handling of other food products would insure the sale of 
meat products at fair prices and further act as a guarantee 
of quality and decrease cost of marketing, 

WHEREAS, The trend of the times in this country is 
to improve distribution from producer to consumer and 
insure reasonable return to one and fair prices to the other, 

Be Ir RESOLVED, That we, the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, do hereby respectfully urge the Attorney 
General of the United States to take such action as may 
be necessary to have the Packers’ Consent Decree modified 
so that packers subject to such decree may be permitted 
to engage in the marketing of meats at retail and engage 
in the sale and distribution of other food products. 
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There has been no indication of any change in the 
attitude of the office of the Attorney General of the 
United States upon the subject of modification of the 
Packers’ Consent Decree. 

Impartial students of retailers’ expenses report that 
as the meat business is now conducted, it is necessary 
for the retailer to have 30 per cent of the selling price 
to cover expenses and allow an income of $2500 for 
himself and family. This is based on a store having total 
sales of $50,000 per year. Many smaller stores doubtless 
have larger margins. 

A study of retail meat stores conducted in 1923-24 
and reported in Department Bulletin 1442 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture showed gross margins 
(in percentage of sales) and profits for sixty delivery 
stores of various sizes as follows: 


Annual Sales No. of Stores Gross Margin Profit 

% 
$14,000-$ 25,000 __._.. 5 24.29 —2.96 (loss) 
$25,001- 50,000 ___. > ae 26.05 4.56 
$50,001- 100,000 29 23.21 3.14 
Over $100,000 7 23.06 4.47 


This single report is not very illuminating. The 
thirty-six larger stores had smaller gross margin than 
the twenty-four smaller ones, but not sufficiently lower 
to encourage such larger purchasing as would be re- 
flected to the benefit of the meat producer. 

It is probable that costs of retailing meat are not 
much different from those of other merchandise. It is 
more than probable that cheaper distribution would 
help both producers and consumers, but how to ac- 
complish that is not clear. 

No government bureaus or organizations have any 
definite programs for increasing volume or reducing ex- 
penses of retail meat stores. Consumer organizations 
for cooperative buying are growing quite rapidly, but 
we know little of their work, nor whether any of them 
are handling meat. 


5. FREIGHT RATES 


The main case in which the association took part 
during the year came from the application of the car- 
riers to the Interstate Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to put into effect a general increase in freight 
rates which would include a raise of 10 per cent in live- 
stock generally and on wool from most sections. 

I testified and presented exhibits in opposition to 
the proposal at the hearing held by the Commission at 
Salt Lake City on October 29. Most of the state associa- 
tions also introduced opposing evidence in the various 
hearings held at other western points. 

This case comes up for oral argument before the 
full Commission on January 9, at Chicago. Wool grow- 
ers’ argument against the application will be made by 
Charles E. Blaine. A decision is likely to be rendered in 
February. 

A group of carriers applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to collect on all ship- 

(Continued to page 34) 
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The National Wool Marketing Corporation 





Annual Meeting of Wool Corporation 


TOCKHOLDERS and directors of the. National 

Wool Marketing Corporation met in annual session 
on December 11-12, 1934, at Chicago. 

In the absence of President Sol Mayer, Vice Presi- 
dent Charles Redd presided. Mr. Redd was later chosen 
as president for the next year. 

The first day was taken up by a session of repre- 
sentatives of the 27 state and regional wool marketing 
organizations in 24 states, which own the stock of the 
national cooperative. Those bodies had previously 
named their directors who met on the following day. 

Manager Embach’s report showed that the corpora- 
tion was in good financial condition, there being no in- 
debtedness except for amounts obtained for advances 
on free wool of the 1934 clip. Sufficient reserves are 
on hand to ensure a high credit rating. 

The National has the largest tonnage of wools held 
for sale by any wool concern and with its present sales 
force and connections is in good position to effect sales 
as fast as consuming mills come into the market. The 
National’s position and policy also enable it to do a great 
deal in determining general market prices to the ad- 
vantage of growers generally. 

In addition to President Redd, the directors named 
V. G. Stambaugh of Montana as vice president; D. E. 
Judd as secretary-treasurer (reelected) and the follow- 
ing executive committee: Charles Redd; V. G. Stam- 
baugh; E. Clair Hotchkiss, Colorado; Worth S. Lee, 
Idaho; Floyd W. Lee, New Mexico; Jas. H. Lemmon, 
South Dakota; and Frank Lebus, Kentucky. 





Market Conditions 


Wool came to the end of the year without material 

change from the early part of December, except 
that holiday influences brought about a general slack- 
ening in the demand from manufacturers. December 
may, however, reach the high consumption point for 
the year. Prices were firm and a concessionary attitude 
was absent, the market being more uniformly strong 
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than for several months. Apart from any actual statis- 
tics it is well known that the use of wool during 1934 
was so unusually small, so far behind the average annual 
consumption of domestic wool for the past decade, that 
unless the consumption in 1935 rises at least to the 
average of the decade there will be a positive dearth of 
fabrics and clothing. That the 1935 clip will be much 
smaller than that of 1934 is a foregone conclusion, The 
sheep flocks of the country were decimated by the 
drouth of midsummer. 

The wool industry ended 1934 with a strong statis- 
tical condition existing and 1935 started with mills en- 
tering an active operating period on orders well ahead in 
volume. Supplies of men’s wear fabrics have been dis- 
tributed almost completely and only jobbers have any- 
thing in women’s wear cloths to meet current needs of 
the clothing and garment trades. The demand for de- 
liveries of new goods is insistent. Higher prices in 
woolen fabrics have followed the advance in worsteds. 
Deliveries are the big question of buyefs now rather 
than price. 

Mill reports, nevertheless, are likely to make an 
unfavorable showing and some heavy losses in 1934 
manufacturing are indicated. The huge output of 
goods in the last half of 1933, when the influence of the 
new deal was operative in all sections, had the effect of 
stalling manufacturing in 1934, but in the last quarter 
of the year higher fabric prices and the placing of sub- 
stantial business brought manufacturers in a hurry to 
the wool market to cover on their immediate require- 
ments. 

The general manufacturing situation now shows 
much improvement and is viewed with such promise by 
all parties that steady buying of the raw material is 
very generally and confidently expected in the very 
near future. Dealers concur in the opinion that manu- 
facturers to date have done hardly anything more than 
meet their pressing needs. 

From the number of inquiries being received it is 
inferred that mill interest in wool is still keen. Manu- 
facturers have been taking opportunity during the 
holiday season to sound out the market in the hope of 
uncovering some suitable raw material at slightly lower 
prices. These inquiries cover for the most part the 
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fine wools of domestic growth in original bags. The 
graded wools are firm all along the line, but in the case 
of original bag wools coming from a number of states 
and covering a variety of shrinkages and qualities, as 
well as varying amounts of clothing, French combing, 
and staple fibers, it would appear that the expectation 
of such buyers is to uncover some offerings that would 
suit their requirements at about the 
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has been overlooked that this accumulation has been 
brought about to very considerable extent by unsettle- 
ment of the normal balance between dealers’ and manu- 
facturers’ holdings. A truer perspective is necessary 
as well as an orientation of sentiment to the changed 
conditions under which wool will be marketed through- 
out 1935. 

One compensatory feature to the 





price they are able to pay. All this, | 
however, indicates no weakening of | 
wool values and may be regarded in 
the light of a more intensive search for 
a suitable type of wool at the right 
price. Any forthright attempts to pro- 
cure wool on a lower basis than that 
established within the government set- 
up seem uniformly unsuccessful. Or- 
derly merchandising of government 
controlled wools may now be relied on 
to prevent excessive price fluctuation. 

Demand for the finer wools con- 
tinued the main feature of the market 
in spite of the major depression in which 
the country has been involved these 
many months. There has been no such 
manufacturing demand for the cheaper, 
coarser wools that might have been an- 
ticipated. While there has been a large 
production of manipulated fabrics, 
along with the use of wool, quantities 
of cotton, rayon, wool waste and by- 
products and reworked wools, the finer wools of 
domestic growth have all along been the mainstay of 
the wool market proper. The manufacturing outlook 
now favors an increased production of fabrics of virgin 
wool and some corresponding decrease in the use of the 
various cheapeners utilized for the purpose of meeting 
the curtailed buying power of the general public. 

Sustained interest seen in the raw material is re- 
garded as strong eyidence that manufacturers are really 
short of wool and, consequently, are under necessity 
of purchasing a sizeable quantity of the raw material 
to take care of cloth orders on their books and still to 
be placed. As the rise in fabric prices has brought 
manufacturing into a promising position, the stable 
wool market now prevailing is viewed as helpful rather 
than harmful to the maintenance of better cloth prices. 
Growing shortages in goods and clothing, incident to 
the depression, are more than likely to play a dominant 
part in wool and wool manufacturing in the months 
ahead. 

The use of wool in 1934 was so far out of a line 
with normal as to indicate the probability of a sharp and 
substantial expansion of demand in 1935. Rarely have 
there been two consecutive good or lean consumption 
years. 

Attention perhaps has been centered too exclu- 
sively on the large stocks of unsold wool and the fact 





CHARLES REDD, Utah, 


newly elected president of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation. 


large stocks of unsold domestic wool is 
seen in the small supplies of foreign 
combing and clothing wools, none of 
which can be taken out of bond at pre- 
vailing quotations, except at a slightly 
higher price than similar territory wools. 
Manufacturers quite evidently have 
been placing no reliance on a supply of 
foreign combing and clothing wool and 
throughout 1934 found the American 
spot market for domestic wool the 
cheaper market in which to operate. 
For the first nine months of 1934 im- 
ports of clothing and combing wools 
into the United States were 16,299,000 
pounds as compared with 43,684,000 
pounds in the similar period of 1933, a 
xi decrease of 64 per cent. Of importance 
E is the fact that 44 per cent of this im- 
port was of low grade wool, not finer 
than 44s, and so not competitive with 
domestic wool. 

Some statisticians unacquainted with the real prob- 
lems involved are releasing estimates of wool produc- 
tion, consumption and carryover without realizing that 
much harm may be done to the domestic grower and 
considerable uncertainty injected into the manufactur- 
ing situation, which is now showing signs of being able 
to take care of itself at somewhere near prevailing 
prices on wool, which have been adjusted in good part 
to the statistical position. Statistics supplied by the 
Department of Commerce, the Bureau of Census and 
the Department of Agriculture are of great value and 
yet require interpretation as well as adjustment to con- 
ditions in the wool market and the wool industry, 
known only to those in actual contact with the situa- 
tion. An approach to accuracy is thus possible and yet 
viewed from varying angles any estimate can be eval- 
uated as too high or too low. However, if an estimate is 
based upon statistics supplied by the several govern- 
ment bureaus it will always be possible by making cor- 
rections from time to time and by agreement as to 
certain basic principles, to arrive closely to actual facts. 

At time of writing the actual poundage of the 
1934 wool output is undetermined, but will probably 
fall far below that based upon the preliminary estimate 
of the Department of Agriculture in July of 354,- 
§29,000 shorn pounds. Early estimates in previous 
(Continued tc page 44) 
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A Report of Progress in the 
Study of Bighead 


By A. B. CLAWSON, Physiologist, and W. T. HUFFMAN, Assistant 


Veterinarian, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 








Fig. |. 


HE National Wool Grower for 

April 1934, called attention to a 
new study of bighead in sheep that 
was being started by the Federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Such a 
study was begun in March and is 
still being continued. Because of the 
evident interest many sheep owners 
have in this disease and the losses at 
times sustained by them, it has seem- 
ed advisable at this time to acquaint 
them with what has been done so 
far, and with the progress that ap- 
parently is being made. 

As pointed out in the Wool Grow- 
er, it is important that the cause or 
causes of bighead be found out. The 
observations so far made are strong- 
ly suggestive that certain plants are 
intimately associated with the out- 
breaks of bighead and although the 
evidence against them is not conclu- 
sive, it seems advisable to call atten- 
tion to the plants and to certain con- 
ditions that appear to be important 
factors. 

It is, of course, well known that 
many persons believe there is a re- 
lationship between outbreaks of big- 


head and atmospheric or weather 
conditions. Dr. H. J. Frederick, of 


Coal-oil weed, or Tetradymia glabrata, as it appeared near 
Clear Lake, Utah, in April, 1934. o 


Fig. 2. 


the Utah Agricultural College, ex- 
pressed this very clearly some years 
ago when he said: “Bighead seems to 
be most prevalent after a cold or 
stormy night, when the day follow- 
ing turns hot with sunshine and the 
sheep are driven fast in the hot sun, 
and when they are compelled to in- 
hale considerable alkali dust.” The 
first part of this statement—that is, 
the part associating the disease with 
hot sunshiny days following cold 
and stormy periods—is often ex- 
pressed by sheepmen and some seem 
convinced that this is the primary 
cause. That sheep are subjected to 
similar weather changes in other 
areas where bighead does not occur 
has been a stumbling block to such 
a theory. 

It is equally well known that there 
are, and have been since bighead was 
known, many careful observers 
among the sheep owners and others 
who strongly believe that something 
the sheep eat has a lot to do with 
bighead if it is not actually the cause 
of it. 

It happens that within the last few 
years considerable study has been 
made of a peculiar condition which 





Spineless horsebrush, Tetradymia canescens variety inermis, 
taken in a bighead area in Utah, April 22, 1934. 


frequently develops in animals and 
is known as photosensitization. That 
is, when certain substances are in- 
jected into animals, especially white 
ones or those having white areas on 
their bodies, or when the animals are 
fed certain substances, they become 
extremely sensitive to sunlight. It 
has also been learned that a number 
of plants produce substances of this 
kind and that these or other sub- 
stances causing photosensitization 
may be present in the animal’s bile. 
These facts, then, would appear to 
suggest that possibly both of the 
theories which have been mentioned 
are to a certain extent supported by 
known facts, and would also sug- 
gest that in making a study of the 
problem, all of the factors should be 
taken into consideration. 

On the theory that certain plants 
or groups of plants that are growing 
on the ranges where bighead de- 
velops, may themselves be poisonous, 
or may contain substances which if 
eaten will make sheep supersensitive 
to sunlight, a study of such ranges 
was decided upon. Through the 
sheepmen it was learned that, al- 
though bighead may occur in many 
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places, or, as often expressed, “most 
any place on the range,” the serious 
outbreaks have occurred along the 
trails and in certain fairly definite 
places, and that such places are con- 
sidered particularly dangerous. It 
was then apparent that the parti- 
cularly dangerous areas and the trails 
leading to them should be given 
special attention. April and 
most of May were spent in 
locating and going over such 
areas and trails in western 
Utah, and comparing them 
with regions where bighead 
does not occur. Later dur- 
ing the summer similar ob- 
servations were made in 
Idaho. Approximately 35 
bighead areas in the two 
states were examined. 

As a result of the examin- 
ation of these ranges, it 
appears that: 1. One or the 
other of two closely related 
plant species is especially 
abundant on every area that 
is considered particularly 
dangerous. 2. The same 
plants on other portions of 
the adjoining ranges are less abund- 
ant and occur in more or less isolated 
patches. 3. Although certain re- 
lated plants may be found in similar 
regions where bighead is never 
known to occur, the particular 
species found on bighead areas either 
do not occur or are relatively rare. 
4. There appears to be a close cor- 
relation between the number of big- 
head cases that have developed on 
the different areas and the abundance 
of these plants on them. 

One of these plants is commonly 
known by the sheepmen of Utah as 
coal-oil weed, and by a Nevada in- 
vestigator has been called spring rab- 
bit-brush. It is known to the botan- 
ist as Tetradymia glabrata (See Fig. 
1). The other plant appears to have 
no common: name, but was called by 
one writer “spineless horsebrush” 
and has the botanical name of Tefra- 
dymia canescens variety inermis (See 
Fig. 2). The first plant is obvious- 
ly distasteful to sheep and it is com- 
monly stated by herders that it is 
never eaten. However, it was found 
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on observation that at times sheep 
do graze it more or less. The second 
plant, in many places along the trails 
and on the bed grounds, is often 
closely grazed. Although related, 
the two species often look very dif- 
ferent on the ranges so that one not 
sufficiently familiar with them may 
not suspect the relationship. Often 


g. 3. A typical bighead case showing the swollen condition of 
t has given the disease its name. The head of the sheep 
in the rear is held in a characteristic position. 


the spineless horsebrush so closely re- 
sembles sagebrush as to be mistaken 
for it. 

It should be remembered that al- 
though some poisonous plants act 
quickly others do not produce visible 
effects until some time after they 


have been eaten. Consequently, 
granting that the plants mentioned 
are the immediate cause of bighead, 
it is possible that the animals may 
have eaten them at some place along 
the trails and perhaps several hours 
before symptoms developed. It also 
is very possible that the previous con- 
dition of the animal may have an 
important influence in determining 
the effects of any poisdhous plants 
they have eaten. These, however, 
are details for future study and need 
not be discussed here. 

As illustrations, attention is called 
to two areas well known in Utah. 
Many cases of bighead are said to 
have occurred around Clear Lake, or 
Haw Bush. On somewhat persistent 
inquiry and observation it appeared 
that in the most serious outbreaks 
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in this region, the sheep bands had 
passed over a fairly definite area 
around the foot of a butte, usually 
spoken of as Sugar Loaf, but given 
on some maps as Pavant Butte, and 
this was the area really feared by the 
sheepmen. Not only were the writ- 
ers told definitely that this was the 
region feared but it was observed 
that, except for one case 
early in the season, every 
band of sheep that was water- 
ed at Clear Lake in the spring 
of 1934 was so driven as to 
avoid this particular region. 
On the bench lands and lava 
ridges on all sides of Sugar 
Loaf, coal-oil weed is exceed- 
ingly abundant and over a 
considerable area constitutes 
a large proportion of the 
vegetation. To avoid this 
area most bands of sheep are 
driven to the southeast and 
east. Some patches of coal- 
oil weed occur in the areas 
they go through but as com- 
pared with those around the 
butte they are small and of 
little importance, while blue 
sage and other plants common to 
most desert range are much more 
abundant. 

The other area to which attention 
is called is a relatively small one in 
Buckskin Valley, a wide sagebrush 
valley about midway between Pan- 
guitch and Beaver, Utah. The writ- 
ers were frequently told of a definite 
portion of this valley which was con- 
sidered particularly dangerous. It 
was said by some that cases of big- 
head invariably developed in sheep 
bands that were allowed to graze on 
this area, although cases never oc- 
curred in other parts of the valley. 
The exact area that was feared was 
pointed out by two different sheep- 
men, both of whom had lost many 
sheep here. On investigation, it was 
found that Tetradymia canescens 
variety inermis is very abundant on 
this particular area, and, so far as 
Buckskin Valley is concerned, is 
limited to it. Here there was almost 
complete correlation between the re- 
ported occurrence of bighead and 
the distribution of the plant. 
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The conditions found on the two 
areas that have been cited almost 
equally well apply to all of the other 
bighead areas examined. In fact, on 
some particularly dangerous spots in 
Idaho, 75 per cent or more of the 
vegetation was found to be spineless 
horsebrush. 

A close correlation between the 
occurrence of bighead and the dis- 
tribution of particular plants does 
not necessarily prove the plants to 
be the cause. It does, however, sug- 
gest a possible or perhaps probable 
relationship. If in this case the 
plants are the exciting cause, it does 
not necessarily follow that they are 
dangerous throughout the whole sea- 
son. In fact, evidence has been ob- 
tained that they are most dangerous 
at certain definite stages of growth. 

Many sheepmen have observed 
that in an outbreak of bighead, a 
considerable proportion of the sick 
sheep show little, if any, indication 
of a swelling about the head, and 
that the fatality ratio among such 
animals is much higher than it is 
among the cases which have given 
this disease its name. (See Fig. 3). 
This would appear to suggest the 
possibility that the edema or swelling 
around the ears and head is second- 
ary to some perhaps more funda- 
mental lesion. In the preliminary 
survey it was possible to observe 
some cases and to make post-mortem 
examinations of a few sheep that had 
died of bighead. In some instances 


the heads were greatly swollen and 
in some there was little indication of 
edema in this region. In all of the 
cases, however, a certain amount of 
injury to the liver was apparent and 
some of the sheep had greatly en- 
larged bladders. In view of the dis- 
covery that bile sometimes contains 
photosensitizing ‘substances, the pos- 
sibility of liver injury and bile re- 
tention is of interest. 


After finding that definite plants 


were associated with the areas where 
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bighead occurs, the next step ob- 
viously was to try to produce the 
typical symptoms of the disease by 
feeding the plants to sheep. Due to 
work done at the Nevada Experi- 
ment Station some years ago, it was 
already known that the coal-oil 
weed was poisonous and had caused 
the death of many sheep. The 
Nevada investigators, however, ap- 
parently had not associated the plant 
with bighead. The spineless horse- 
brush had been suspected of poison- 
ing sheep but never had been studied 
experimentally. The experimental 
study of both plants was undertaken 
at the U. S. Experiment Station near 
Salina, Utah, following the conclu- 
sion of the range and trail investiya- 
tions in that state. 

Unfortunately, the plants began 
to mature and dry up before more 
than a very few preliminary tests 
were made, so that it was necessary 
to use such portions of them as could 
be obtained. Six sheep were fed the 
coal-oil weed and ten were fed the 
spineless horsebrush. Although with 
each plant species symptoms of ill- 
ness were produced, only one animal 
—a sheep fed small quantities of 
leaves and flowers of the coal-oil 
weed for seven successive days— 
showed effects that closely resembled 
those of bighead. The animal became 
very uneasy, walked about the corral 
almost constantly, repeatedly ran in- 
to fences and other objects, and ap- 
peared to be blind. It died, after be- 
ing ill for about thirty-five hours. 
When examined after its death, it 
was found that the animal’s liver was 
severely degenerated, the gall blad- 
der was greatly distended with bile, 
and although no swelling about the 
head and ears was apparent, there 
was a well-marked accumulation of 
jelly-like serum under the skin of 
the sides and front of the face, and 
extending from the eyes to the 
nostrils. 

Because of the information so far 
obtained, it should not be concluded 
that the cause of bighead is known. 
The results, however, are sufficient- 
ly suggestive to make a further study 
of the plants and their effects on 
animals appear to be very desirable. 


Soremouth Vaccine 


"THE vaccine perfected three years 

ago by the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station for the preven- 
tion of soremouth in sheep is show- 
ing a high degree of effectiveness, ac- 
cording to a report recently made by 
Dr. I. B. Boughton, veterinarian of 
the station, and printed in the South- 
western Sheep and Goat Raiser 
for November 1. 

First experiments with the vaccine 
were made in the summer of 1932 on 
five ranches in West Texas; in 1933 
a total of 1,356,960 doses of the vac- 
cine were used on 541 ranches, and 
during the first nine months of this 
year, 1,253,495 doses were supplied 
on 800 different orders from forty 
counties, most of the requests com- 
ing from the western part of the 
state. A check-up shows that usual- 
ly the only cases of the disease that 
have developed in vaccinated herds 
have been in animals that were over- 
looked at the time the vaccinations 
were being made, and where sore- 
mouth has occurred in vaccinated 
sheep, it has been of a very mild type. 
The report also states that out of 31,- 
872 vaccinated lambs held in a 
northern feed lot, during the fall of 
1933, only two or .006 per cent, de- 
veloped soremouth and that only in 
a mild form, while 1,616 head, or 
8.8 per cent, out of a total of 19,980 
non-vaccinated lambs, had the dis- 
ease in a severe form. 

The most desirable time to do the 
vaccinating has been found to be in 
February, March, and early April, 
because then there is little or no dan- 
ger of infestation with screw worms. 
Criticism and trouble resulting from 
the use of the vaccine have been 
caused, investigation shows, either 
through use at the wrong time of the 
year or by improper technique or 
carelessness in vaccinating. 

While, as stated above, most of 
the requests for this soremouth vac- 
cine come from West Texas, an in- 
crease has been noted in the number 
received from other sheep-raising 
states. The vaccine costs one cent 
a dose and can be obtained through 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, College Station, Texas. 
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Around the Range Country 


WESTERN TEXAS 


The latter half of the month was 
mild generally, but it was cool 
earlier. Moisture had been deficient 
in most sections with rain on but 
one or two days near the middle of 
the month. Much of the state needs 
rain, but as a rule conditions have 
favored livestock where there is suf- 
ficient feed, and that is in most 
sections. 


ARIZONA 


Warmer than usual weather pre- 
vailed, and there have been beneficial 
rains or snows in places, the snows 
only in the higher areas; locally more 
moisture is needed for livestock, 
though some good showers came in 
the closing week. Livestock gen- 
erally are holding up very well near- 
ly everywhere, especially on the 
desert ranges where forage has 
lately been improved. 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures have been mild and 
highly favorable for livestock, and 
moisture in some sections was com- 
fortably near or above normal, es- 
pecially in the higher country. 
However, the grazing ranges were 
mostly bare of snow. Livestock are 
mostly poor and unable to withstand 
cold weather, but much of the lower 
country needs moisture, and some of 
it, livestock water. Feeding has con- 
tinued pretty generally. 


Albuquerque 


We have had a little snow and 
cold weather here, but conditions 
are good for feeding, (December 
26). Feed on the winter range in the 
western half of the state will get 
the sheep by, but conditions on the 
eastern half go from poor to serious. 
We use very little hay as we feed 
cake, 

The number of ewes bred this 
fall is considerably less than it was 





HE notes on weather conditions, ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states in Around the Range Country, are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and based upon reports 
and publications for the month of Decem- 


ber. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
communications from interested readers in 
any part of the country for this depart- 
ment of the Wool Grower and also invites 
comment and opinions upon questions re- 
lating to the sheep industry and of import- 
ance and significance to wool growers. 





one year ago. We have sold out lots 
of ewe lambs. 


I would estimate that those sheep 
concerns who have had good lamb- 
ing have made enough profit this 
year to pay interest on their debts. 

B. F. 


Chama 


Feed here is really better than 
could reasonably be expected. Late 
rains and a long fall have done won- 
ders. The weather has been good 
up to now. There has been some 
snow, enough for water. My sheep 
are doing fine, though some bunches 
are not doing so well. We have lots 
of sagebrush, which is feed in 
the absence of something better. If 
the weather will give us a break, 
there won’t be any big winter loss 
here. Nearly everyone will feed 
some corn or cake. 

We bred fewer ewes this fall 
compared with last year, and kept 
about 5 per cent more lambs for 
stock ewes. There are very few old 
ewes in our bands. 

There seem to be more coyotes 
here, but they do not bother us 
much as there are lots of rabbits 
and mice. This abundance of feed 
makes them hard to catch, and also, 
the hides are cheap. 


There might be a few small sheep 
concerns that have made enough 
profit this year to pay interest. 
Where the owners are doing: their 


work, they are making a little 
money. Some people made money 
feeding lambs in 1933-34. I don’t 
think there is any money in a range 
herd under present prices. If we 
could get 7 cents for our lambs and 
25 cents for wool, there would be 
a little profit. Four and one-half- 
cent lambs and 18-cent wool pro- 
vide just too small an income to 
balance in the sheepman’s favor. 


B. M. R. 
COLORADO 


Temperatures ranged from nor- 
mal to well above normal, being 
very favorable on livestock; but as 
a rule only the mountains and some 
western valleys carried a snow cov- 
ering, where grazing areas were 
extended. Generally heavy live- 
stock feeding has been necessary be- 
cause of poor ranges. Grains and 
ranges badly need moisture in most 
eastern counties. Southeastern live- 
stock are thin, but holding their 
own; as a rule elsewhere they are in 
fair to poor condition. 


Grand Valley 


We are having fine weather (De- 
cember 24), with more maisture 
than we had at this time last year. 
Feed on the winter range, though, 
will be short. The price of alfalfa 
hay in the stack is $12. 

With board included, herders re- 
ceive $35. Camp tenders are paid 
$35. 

About the same percentage of 
ewes were bred this fall as last year, 
although we have not kept so many 
ewe lambs for stock ewes. We have 
a better quality of ewe bands. Most 
of the old ones were sold to the 
government. 

Coyotes are more numerous 
around here. 

I think all of the sheep concerns 
hereabouts made enough profit this 
year to pay interest on their debts. 


Thad C. Bailey. 





Lake City 


Our winter range is short (De- 
cember 26) with very little snow, 
presaging poor feed conditions. 
There is no alfalfa raised up here. 

Camp tenders and herders are 
paid $40 per month. 

We have bred about the same 
number of ewes this fall as we did 
last year, with fewer ewe lambs 
kept for stock ewes. The ages of 
our ewe bands have remained the 
same—from one to four years. 

We have more coyotes this year 
than we had last year. We have no 
trappers, for we cannot get govern- 
ment trappers, and pelt prices are 
very poor. . 

About 50 per cent of the sheep- 
men around here made enough 
profit in 1934 to pay interest on 
their debts. 

The National Wool Grower is 
very good and, I feel, complete and 
authentic, and a great help to the 
sheepman. 

Alva A. Baker. 


UTAH 


Mild weather prevailed, and was 
very favorable on livestock. Light 
to copious precipitation occurred 
generally over the state but mostly 
in the northern portion. Winter 
ranges were supplied with moisture 
most of the time, excepting sections 
of the eastern portion. Livestock 
continue fair on ranges (a few of 
them good) and good as a rule where 
on feed. Moisture is needed in some 
middle and southern sections, but 
elsewhere the forage has been ren- 
dered edible by mild weather and 


enough moisture. 


Woodruff 


We have had mild weather with 
not much snow. Feed on the winter 
range, (January 1), seems to be 
mostly sagebrush, and most of the 
sheepmen are feeding corn and sheep 
pellets. To my knowledge there 
hasn’t been any alfalfa hay sold. We 
are shipping in baled hay at $18 per 
ton. 


The wage for herders is $40, and 
for camp tenders, $35. 

We bred about 20 per cent fewer 
ewes this year than we did last 
fall. For stock ewes, we have kept 
about the same number of lambs 
that we did last year. The ages of 
our ewe bands are very good. 

In my opinion, the government 
poison for coyotes was of very little 
value. I helped put a great deal of 
it out myself and kept watch of it 
to see what results we would get. 
Most of the carcasses were eaten up, 
and I never found a dead coyote. 
Our losses with coyotes have been 
greater in 1934 than for fifteen 
years previous. 

Joshua Ashton. 


NEVADA 


Temperatures were above normal 
most of the month, and highly fav- 
orable for livestock. Only light to 
moderate amounts of precipitation 
occurred, parts of the “state being 
still in much need of moisture. The 
northern mountains, however, are 
well covered with snow, and some 
rather heavy cattle feeding has been 
necessary as a result of low temper- 
atures on a few nights, where snow 
was deep. Livestock are in good 
condition at Nixon, Orovada and 
Austin, but they are poor at Win- 
nemucca and Arthur where feed is 
scarce. Much of the state is bare 
of snow. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures have been abnor- 
mally high most of the time. The 
northern portion received generous 
precipitation, and the southern por- 
tion occasional rains; green feed is, 
as a consequence, ample for live- 
stock, but the growth of grass was 
retarded by some cool nights toward 
the close. Livestock are generally 
reported to be in good condition; 
and in a few sections ranges are 
thriving and livestock are excellent. 


Fresno 


The prospects for weather and 
feed are the best we have had in 
years (December 24). 
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Herders are paid $45 including 
board and insurance. Camp tenders 
receive $45 also. 

I should say that the ewes bred 
this fall will be about 10 per cent 
less than those of a year ago. The 
ages of ewe bands have advanced 
here. We raise mutton lambs, and 
in the last few years it has been hard 
to buy replacement ewes. 

In this section of the country we 
always have plenty of coyotes. 

This was an expensive year all 
through, and I think that only 
about 5 per cent of our sheep con- 
cerns made enough profit to pay 
interest on their debts. 


Domingo Bidegaray. 


Porterville 


Feed is the best in thirty years 
(January 2), and the weather is 
also fine. 

Not so many ewes were bred this 
season as last; most of ewes are 
middle-aged or old. We did not 
hold back many ewe lambs either 
for replacements. 

Coyotes are more numerous this 
year, as there is no bounty and con- 
sequently no trapping. 

All I can say about the present 
financial situation of the sheepmen 
is that all of them seem to be hold- 
ing their own: 


J. B. Bilhou. 


OREGON 
The last half of the month has 


been fairly warm after some cold 
weather earlier; and the mountains 
and the eastern portion have had a 
snow covering much of the time. 
Rains have been ample to heavy in 
the western portion, so that mois- 
ture is not lacking. Early lambs 
have suffered from cold rains; but 
generally livestock are doing well. 


Richmond 


Since December 1 feed has been 
good, with some snow and plenty 
of rain. 

Forty dollars is the wage paid 
herders. 

We bred about the same number 
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of ewes this fall, and the ages of 
our ewe bands are good, as most of 
the old ones were sold to the govern- 
ment. 

Hunters are keeping the number 
of coyotes down this year. 

Sheepmen in this part of the 
country made no profit this year. 


George S. Donnelly. 
WASHINGTON 


Warm weather prevailed during 
the latter part of the month, and 
there have been numerous rains, 
though the eastern portion has large- 
ly been without a snow covering. 
Wheat and pastures continue good 
with ample soil moisture, and live- 
stock have fared well. Some green 
pasturage has been reported until 
recently over the eastern portion, 
and livestock condition reports are 
favorable. 

Hover 


The end of 1934 is with us and 
finds us still enjoying fine weather 
and green grass. As a rule sheep aré 
doing well and are in good flesh. 


There is not much doing locally 
in the way of buying and selling of 
sheep, and we seldom hear wool 
mentioned except from someone 
not interested in sheep who will 
volunteer the information that wool 
is a good price and that the sheep 
business is good. ~ 

Owing to the open winter we 
have a surplus of hay. Most of the 
wool growers purchased a supply of 
hay early and the price has dropped 
since. 

We are getting somewhat accus- 
tomed to governmental experiment- 
ing and look forward to the next 
one just wondering what it will be. 

Just at present our citizens are 
somewhat excited over the Town- 
send old-age pension plan. When it 
was first brought to my attention 
I said that it was a crazy idea. But 
upon study of the plan I find there 
is a great deal of merit in the idea. 


J. R. Ayers. 


Granger 


As this place is only about 25 
miles from Yakima, points of inter- 
est have been quite largely covered 
by correspondents from that place. 
However, there seem to be general 
trends occasioned by price structures 
of the last few years that are grad- 
ually eliminating the small operator, 
and it looks as though it will be a 
case of the survival of the fittest of 
the larger outfits, costs of produc- 
tion being the main determining 
factor, which, of course, is influ- 
enced by climatic and other con- 
siderations peculiar to each particu- 
lar section. 

Whereas it used to require the 
services of several sheep to attire a 
well-dressed woman, a few worms 
or cornstalks do the job nowadays 
and these “lighter-than-air” fabrics 
are fast gaining ascendancy in the 
apparel shops of the country. 

Both the two and four-legged 
coyotes take their annual toll, and 
I do not know of any concern that 
made any progress in the retirement 
of obligations incurred in leaner 
years—in other words, we are about 
holding our own. I doubt if suffi- 
cient lambs have been held over to 
cover ordinary replacements. 

It looks to me as though closer 
organization will have to be ef- 
fected, and a flock reduction pro- 
gram vigorously prosecuted to ele- 
vate the game from a buyers’ mar- 
ket to a position that will command 
a fair return above operating ex- 
pense. As it is, I see very little hope 
for individuals. 

We have had very warm, balmy 
weather throughout the month, 
which would indicate that next 
summer will be as dry as the hills 
of Gilboa, as it was this year. Feed 
on the winter range is nothing to 
write home about and should he 
supplemented by grain for good re- 
sults. There are some exceptions, 
but in the main, the above applies. 

You can get men from $25 to $50 
a month, according to the size of 
the herd, and the man. As in most 
everything else, you get just about 
what you pay for. 
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Hay has sold from $6.50 to 
$10.50 in the stack and is available 
at $8 to $10 at present, according 
to grade. 

There is a “code” on rutabagas 
at $15 per ton, but there is nothing 
in the code to preclude a man from 
giving a ton free with everyone he 
sells; so like other codes, the chiselers 
get the business: and it remains to 
be seen what the other fellows do 
with theirs in the spring. 

This regulation epidemic will 
have to run its course, I suppose, 
but, personally, I have long since 
got my belly full of it, and I'll be 
glad when the brain trusters run 
out of money and we get back to 
normalcy and each group does its 
own regulating and quits trying to 
cram a lot of stuff down the other 
fellow’s neck. 


O. F. Gilbert. 
McCall 


It has been ideal weather, so we 
have the best feed in many years 
(December 26). Alfalfa hay in the 
stack sells from $8 to $9. 

Camp tenders and herders are 
paid from $45 to $50. 

There are about the same number 
of ewes bred this fall compared with 
the number one year ago. We may 
have kept a few more ewe lambs 
than we did last, and the ages in 
the ewe bands are about half and 
half, half young and half old. ° 

The coyotes have been increasing 
in numbers and are causing a lot 
of trouble. 

The only sheepmen that made 
money this year were the ones that 
sold their wool at the ranch as they 
got a good price for it, and also, 
the few of them that had good 
lambs. 

Etulain Brothers. 


IDAHO 


Moderately warm weather pre- 
vailed the last half of the month 
after fairly cool weather earlier. 
Light to moderate snows and rains 


occurred rather frequently, and 

much of the state is now well sup- 

plied with moisture. Livestock are 
(Continued to page 47) 
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ing into the literary records of the country 
through his book "Sheep," at home on his 
front porch. 


HAVE taken on myself a tough 

assignment. For if I were asked 
to write about the future of Methus- 
aleh at the time that grand old man 
had reached the ripe age of nine hun- 
dred and sixty-six, I feel that I 
should have more material to work 
on. For frankly I cannot see that 
the sheepherder has any future as 
long as he resists going on the gov- 
ernment payroll. 

A long and patient study of wage 
scales convinces me that herding 
wages may be divided into two gen- 
eral classes. First, there is what we 
might term the low-wage herder; 
and in the second place there is the 
herder whose wages are a damned 
sight lower than that yet. I think 
that we would all agree that the 
herder who is receiving thirty-five 
dollars a month and board and wash- 
ing, represents about the top of the 
heap; and at the other end of the 
scale we have the herder who puts 
in his full time with the sheep, pays 
the boss for half his board, and takes 
in washing at night to ease the gen- 
eral financial situation. 





In addition to this there are at 
present several flies in the ointment 
of the herder’s complete happiness, 
and first of these is the C. W. A. 
worker, his heirs and assigns. And I 
do not refer to these workers in any 
one place or another, for doubtless 
the same general rules were followed 
everywhere. These horny-handed 
sons of toil—excuse me, I almost 
made a slip of the pen there—or per- 
haps I had better call them by way 
of compliment “these workers”—at 
any rate these men who were assem- 
bled at some convenient place about 
eight in the morning and transport- 
ed in comfortable busses to the scene 
of their alleged activities. Arriving 
there, they put in their time some- 
how till noon, when they had half 
an hour off for rest and refreshment, 
only one of which they really need- 
ed. At half past twelve they began 
again to work and they worked as 
only C. W. A. workers do work un- 
til two o’clock, when the busses came 
to transport them back to town. 
They arrived there in such a state 
of complete exhaustion that they had 
just strength enough left to draw the 
three dollars that was coming to 
them for their day’s pay. And where 
they spent the rest of the day, no- 
body knows but the bartender, and 
he’ll never tell. 


Now let. us apply this program to 
the sheep industry and the herder 
and see where it lands us. Accord- 
ing to this way of doing things, the 
sheepman would leave the ranch 
shortly before daylight and go out 
to the wagon, taking care to make 
no noise so as not to disturb the 
slumbers of the herder as he lies 
on the bed with the fumes of a three 
dollar jag hanging over his head in a 
rich cloud. The sheepman gently 
pushes the sheep off the bedground, 
shapes up the bunch and starts them 
to grazing. About eight o’clock, 
after a leisurely breakfast, the herd- 
er comes out from the wagon, takes 
over the bunch and the sheepman re. 
turns to the ranch. At twelve o’clock 
the herder has a half hour off for 
lunch. Of course if the sheepman is 
worried as to what will happen to 
the sheep during that time, it is his 
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privelege to come out from the 
ranch and watch them. Promptly 
at half past twelve the herder re- 
sumes the practice of his profession 
and works at it until two, when the 
sheepman comes out to take over the 
bunch for the rest of the day. He 
presses three dollars into the reluct- 
ant palm of the herder, and wishes 
him good afternoon and a pleasant 
evening. This is a beautiful picture, 
almost too beautiful for words, and 
entirely too beautiful to be alto- 
gether convincing. 


Another fly in the ointment of the 
herder’s happiness is the C.C.C. boy. 
Now the C.C.C. camps take in the 
boys at a time when they would 
normally begin to herd, that is, if 
their perverted instincts should lead 
them in that direction. But who 
would herd a bunch of sheep when 
he could live in a steam-heated bar- 
racks lighted by electricity, where 
he would have to work only six hours 
a day, five days a week, for thirty 
dollars a month; where he would be 
off every Friday afternoon at two 
and would not have to report again 
for work till eight o’clock Monday 
morning, during which time he 
would be free to go home and sponge 
on his parents or stay in camp and 
sponge on the government; and in 
either case his wages would go on 
just the same. Besides this the gov- 
ernment gives each man two sets of 
clothing, one of them to wear while 
the government is washing the other 
set; it gives him a toothbrush, tooth 
paste, razor and shaving cream. In 
fact the government does everything 
for him except tuck him into bed at 
night and listen to him say his 
prayers. 

Contrast this with the hard-heart- 
ed sheepman, who does not even give 
his herder an extra pair of socks, al- 
though the herder is continually 
wearing out his socks in the sheep- 
man’s service; and if he isn’t wear- 
ing out his socks, he is wearing out 
the seat of his overalls, for some part 
of the herder’s clothing is catching 
hell all the time. 

Consider this also, that the sun 
shines just as blisteringly hot in sum- 
mer, the wind blows just as bitingly 
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cold in winter, the dog is just as 
lazy and sheep just as ornery for the 
fifteen-dollar a month herder as they 
ever were for the sixty-dollar a 
month herder. And when thoughts 
like this begin to trickle through 
that knot that keeps the herder’s 
spine from unraveling (and that’s 
all it does do, or he wouldn’t be a 
herder), when thoughts like these 
begin to percolate, it is altogether 
likely that we shall see a reversal of 
the old process; and instead of the 
herders graduating from the sheep 
wagon into the insane asylum, as 
they are popularly supposed to do, 
it is altogether likely that the sheep- 
man of the future will have to re- 
cruit his herding help from the in- 
sane asylums and the homes for the 
feebleminded, for it is only there 
that he will be able to find candidates 
for the job. 

Now I am not pessimistic, and I 
believe that with the government 
taking over one industry after an- 
other and reorganizing it and raising 
wages all along the line, and doing 
everything but raise the money to 
pay those wages, I believe that in the 
course of time it will reach the sheep 
industry and the herder. Of course, 
with the herder’s luck, I believe it 
will reach him last of all. But I be- 
lieve that eventually the herder will 
once more be paid wages commen- 
surate with the work he does. But 
I also believe that within twenty- 
four hours after this happens, the 
angel Gabriel will suddenly appear 
among us, sounding on his horn and 
announcing that the end of the 
world has come and all bets are off. 





NE of the interesting sights that 
appeals to Arizona visitors, and 
which cannot be seen anywhere else 
in this country, is the large artificial 
lakes made by the several dams 
which form the Roosevelt irrigation 
project, which furnishes water to ir- 
rigate the broad fertile valleys 
around Phoenix. All of this ever- 
green was once a desert. See this 
while at the National Convention, 
January 29-31. 
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The Value of Sugar Beet Products in 


Fattening Lambs 


By E. J. MAYNARD 
Utah State Agricultural College 














Lambs used in the experiments with-sugar beet 
products at Monroe, Utah. 


[_AMB feeding operations in the 
intermountain area will be seri- 
ously curtailed this year on account 
of high-priced concentrates and 
lack of roughage. 


For this reason those adventurous 
souls who are determined to be in 
at the finish, may, by reviewing with 
impunity the findings of many ex- 
perimental feeding tests, reduce ma- 
terially the cost of fattening their 
lambs. Briefly summarized, these 
findings indicate: 

1. That wet beet pulp offers the 
cheapest and most efficient source 
of carbonaceous or fattening feed 
available at present. Wet beet pulp 
contains about 200 pounds and 
pressed beet pulp about 300 pounds 
of corn grain equivalent per ton. 
That means that with each ton of 
wet pulp fed, the lambs are getting 
the same as 200 pounds, or 300 
pounds of corn and a good drink of 
water. When pressed pulp, for in- 
stance, can be laid into a feed lot 
for $1.15 per ton, that means feed- 
ing the equivalent of corn at less 
than 40 cents per hundred. It will 
not take much figuring these days 
to conclude that fattening lambs 
had better be fed all the wet pulp 
they will eat if it is available. Of 


course it is necessary to feed some and similar results secured at other 


grain and hay along with pulp. 
Usually a lamb on six pounds of wet 
pulp daily will take about one and 
one-half pounds of hay and one 
pound of grain. 

2. That sugar beet molasses has 
proved fully equal to shelled corn 
in fattening value. Sugar beet 
molasses has proved fully equal to 
shelled corn in. fattening value. 
Sugar beet molasses is an excellent 
carbonaceous fattening feed that 
has never received full appreciation 
from stockmen here in the -West. 
The following quotation from that 
stockman’s bible, “Feeds and Feed- 
ing” by Henry and Morrison, is of 
unusual interest in this respect: 

Beet and cane molasses were compared 
at the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, different lots of lambs being fed % 
pound, 12 pound and 7-10 pound per head 
daily. The molasses was poured on corn 
silage and the lambs were fed in addition 
shelled corn, clover hay and enough oil 
meal to balance the ration. The beet 
molasses proved slightly superior to the 
cane molasses and on the average both cane 
and beet molasses were worth slightly 
more than shelled corn a ton considering 
the amount of feed required to produce 
unit gains. ' 

These findings created little inter- 
est in lowa where at the time shelled 
corn was selling at $19 per ton and 
molasses at $36.00 per ton, but they 
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stations should stand out clearly 
with beet molasses selling at ap- 
proximately 40 per cent the price 
of corn in beet producing areas to- 
day. 

3. Some carbonaceous or nitro- 
genous supplement is needed if best 
results with barley and alfalfa are 
desired. Availability and price are 
of course important factors and 
must be considered, but wet beet 
pulp, dried beet pulp, dried molas- 
ses, corn silage, mill run bran and 
cottonseed meal have all been used 
to good advantage as supplements 
to a barley and alfalfa ration for 
fattening lambs and in each case 
their use has resulted in cheaper 
gain costs for feed, greater gains and 
better market finish. 

Recently dried beet pulp, beet 
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molasses and steamed bone meal 
have been combined and compressed 
into pellets for range and feed lot 
use. 

The advantage of such a pellet for 
range use may be readily recognized, 
for it offers the opportunity to pack 


palatable molasses and a phosphorus: 


supplement out an to the range 
where both seem badly needed. Its 
possibilities in the feed lot where 
it must ordinarily come into contact 
with cheap home-grown grains and 
roughage is not so well established. 
For this reason extension feeding 
demonstrations have been conducted 
at Monroe, Utah, for the past two 
years to indicate the place of such 
combinations in the ration. The de- 
tailed figures of the 1934 experi- 
ment are given in the following 
table: 


Results of Experiment in Feeding Sugar Beet Products 
FOUR LOTS OF 50 LAMBS EACH, FED 95 DAYS—DECEMBER 3 TO MARCH-8, 1934 








Lot Number 


Barley 
DAILY FEED Alf. 


PER LAMB—Lbs. Salt 


1 2 3 4 


1.50 |Barley 1.00 |Barley .75 |Barley 1.01 
1.37 |B. Mol. .50|D.M.Pulp .75 |Pellets 50 
.03 |Alf. 1.97 |Alf. 1.78 |Alf. 1.54 

Salt .03 |Salt 03 [Salt 03 





Av. Init. Wt. Feed Lot 
Av. Final Wt. Feed Lot 





Av. Total Gain 
Av. Daily Gain 





71.2 70.5 72.4 
97.1 98.6 99.9 
25.9 28.1 27.5 





Feed Used Per Cwt. Gain 
Whole Barley. 





Beet Molasses 





DL ae a oe 


U. & I. Pellets* 





Alfalfa 
Salt 











Feed Cost Per Cwt. Gain 








Financial Statement 


Cae Bee Tae €49 Cwt) $ 3.55 


Feed Cost Per Lamb 





1.68 





Total Cost at Lot 





FINISHED LAMBS** 
Est. Mkt. Wt. (4% Shk.) 





Dollars Per Cwt. to Break Even 
Est. Mkt. Price Cwt.*** 





Est. Return Per Lamb 





Net Return Per Lamb 





$ 5.23 


51% 


90.6 





Lambs Removed**** 





12 








Feed Cost Per Ton Alfalfa, $5; Barley, $19; Dried Mol. Pulp, $18.40; U. & I. Pellets, $18.90; Salt, $10. 
*Compressed Beet Pulp, Molasses and Bonemeal, product of Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. 


** Appraisal by Ralph Pitchforth, March 9, 1934. 


***Finished Lambs at $8.15 Cwt. Lots 1, 2, 3, $8.25 Cwt. Lot 4 all Feeders $7.50 Cwt. 
****Dogs broke in and damage done was responsible in removal of these lambs on December 31, 1933. 


The Lamb Feeding 


Situation 


HE United States Department 

of Agriculture reports the lamb 
feeding situation, on December 1, 
1934, as follows: 


Shipments of feeder lambs through in- 
spected stockyards markets into the corn 
belt states during November showed greater 
than usual seasonal decline. For the five 
years (1929-33) the November shipments 
have been 41 per cent as large as the Oc- 
tober shipments, while this year, the 
November shipments were only 27 per cent 
of the October movement. The November 
1934 movements were only 27 per cent of 
the October movement. The November 
1934 movement is about 140,000 head 
compared with 238,000 average for the five 
years (1929-33). 

Total shipments inspected through stock- 
yards markets to corn belt states for the 
period July to November are about 1,492,- 
000 head compared with 1,219,000 head 
last year and 1,700,000 head for the five 
year average. 

The total movement through stockyards 
into the corn belt states is larger than last 
year for all states except Michigan, Nebras- 
ka, and Kansas. The shipments to Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa were more than twice the 
movement of July to November, 1933. 

High prices of hay and corn have tended 
to discourage feeding generally. Operations 
at commercial feeding yards are likely to 
be small compared with last year. It is 
estimated that 150,000 to 200,000 lambs 
have been moved: into Iowa direct. The 
number to be fed this winter in Iowa will 
be near the record number fed in the 1931- 
32 season. Nearly 600,000 head of lambs 
were marketed that winter from Iowa after 
December 1, 1931. Contract feeding ac- 
counts for a considerable portion of. this 
year’s operations in Iowa. These contract 
lambs have made poor gains and will not 
move for several weeks. Feeding operations 
in the Scotts Bluff area of Nebraska and 
Wyoming will be about 15 per cent larger 
than those of last year. The number of 
lambs on feed in the remaining portion of 
these two states is less than last year. The 
direct movement of lambs into Oklahoma 
and Kansas for feeding on wheat pastures 
has been fairly large. The total movement 
into Kansas is estimated to be about the 
same as last year. 


In the western states the number of 
lambs fed this season will be much smaller 
than last year. In Colorado and California 
the number to be fed is estimated to be 
12 to 15 per cent less than last year. In 
other areas the number of lambs to be fed 
is 30 to 50 per cent below last year, except 
in Washington where the number to be fed 
is about the same as last year. 
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With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


Constitution of the Women’s 


Auxiliary 


HE following constitution will 
be offered for ratification or 
slight change at the annual meeting 
to be held in Phoenix, Arizona, 
January 29-31, 1935. The by-laws, 
with amendments proposed, will be 
submitted by the Revision Commit- 
tee as ordered at the last annual 
meeting. 
CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE |—Name 


This organization shall be known as THE 
WoMEN’s AuUxiILiary of the National Wool 
Growers Association, 


ARTICLE |l—Purpose 


The purpose of this organization shall be 
to bring together women vitally interested 
in the industries represented in the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

The objective shall be to disseminate 
knowledge of the value of such industries, 
through organized groups of the National, 
state and sectional auxiliaries. Activities 
of a practical, educational and social nature 
shall serve as a means of creating and main- 
taining the interest in the necessity of pre- 
serving and protecting such industries. 


ARTICLE II|—Officers and Elections 


Section 1—The elective officers who shall 
constitute the Executive Board of this or- 
ganization shall be a President, First Vice- 
President, Second Vice-President, a Sec- 
retary-Treasurer and one Director from each 
of the member states. 

Sec. 2—The term of office shall be two 
years or until their successors are elected 
and duly qualified. Elections shall be by 
ballot unless there is but one candidate pro- 
posed for any such office. A plurality vote 
shall elect. Only active members may hold 
an elective office or chairmanship of a 
committee. 

Sec. 3—Vacancies may be filled by the 
Executive Board in its own body until the 
next annual meeting. The President shall 
appoint if the Executive Board fails to exer- 
cise this right. 

Sec. 4—State Presidents are ex-officio 
members, without a vote unless a regular 
member of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 5—The Parliamentarian and Histor- 
ian shall be appointed by the incoming 
President who shall announce before the 
close of the final session of the annual 
meeting all appointments. A Correspond- 
ing Secretary may be appointed on order 
of the Executive Board. These three 





Material for this page should be sent to 
Mrs. Ella |. Livingston, National Press Cor- 
respondent, 241 East South Temple Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 








PROGRAM 


Sixth Annual Convention of 
The Women's Auxiliary to the 
National Wool Growers Asso- 

ciation, Phoenix, Arizona, 


January 29, 30, 31, 1935 


Meeting of Executive Committee, 
Monday Evening, January 28, 
1935, at 7:30 P. M. 


THE FIRST DAY 
Morning 
Registration 
Joint Session with the National 
Wool Growers Association 
Afternoon 
Drive through the Valley 


THE SECOND DAY 
Morning 
Invocation by Rev. Edwin W. 
Stricker 
Singing of America—Pianist, 
Mrs. J. W. Lee 
Presentation of 
Program 
President’s Address: 
Mrs. Grace T. Stewart 
Solo “The Sheep and _ the 
Lambs”: Mrs. T. J. Huds- 
peth, Past National President 
Reading of the Minutes 
Reports from the States 
Report of Resolution Com- 
mittee 
Report of Revision Committee 
Réport of the Historian 
Afternoon 
Lamb Demonstration 


THE THIRD DAY 
Morning 
Business Meeting 
Afternoon 
Luncheon at the Wigwam 
Cards—Drive 
(General Arrangements for Convention Pro- 
gram made by Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth, 


Buckeye, Arizona, Past President, Nation- 
al Auxiliary) 


Convention 











appointive officers may or may not be regu- 
lar members of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE 1V—Membership 


Section 1—Those eligible to membership 
shall be women who are actively engaged 
or affiliated with the wool, sheep, or kin- 


dred industries, or whose husbands, sons, 
fathers or brothers are members of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 

Sec. 2—Associate membership shall in- 
clude former active members or those 
women making application or recommended 
by their respective.states who are directly 
interested in assisting to bring to fruition 
the objectives for which this organization 
is instituted. 

Sec, 3—Life members are active members 
known as Delegates-at-large. 

Sec. 4—Honorary membership may be 
conferred on any woman who has rendered 
distinct service to this organization as a 


whole. 
ARTICLE V—Meetings 


Section 1—The annual meeting and the 
biennial election shall be held at the same 
time and place as that held by the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

Sec. 2—The Executive Board shall meet 
just previous to the first session of each 
annual meeting or on call of the President 
or any three Executive Board members, in 
good standing. 

ARTICLE Vi—Amendment 

This Constitution may be amended by a 
two-thirds vote of those present and entitled 
to vote at any regular annual meeting. Such 
amendment shall be presented in writing, 
to the Executive Board and to state dele- 
gations in attendance at the annual meeting, 
previous to the session when the final vote 
is to be taken. 


ARTICLE Vil—Quorum 


Section 1—A quorum for the transaction 
of business at the annual meeting shall con- 
sist of one fifth of those present and eligible 
to vote. 

Sec. 2—One third of the elective officers 
shall constitute a quorum for the Execu- 
tive Board. 


ARTICLE Vill—Parliamentary Authority 
Robert’s Rules of Order—revised—shall 
be the parliamentary authority. 
(Signed) Mrs. O. R. Ivory, Chairman 


Mrs. ELMER E. CORFMAN, 
Parliamentarian 


Charter Members of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to National 
Wool Growers Association 


"THE following list of names may 
not be inclusive of all the charter 
members of the National Auxiliary. 
If any names are omitted, they 
should be filed with secretaries 
of state chapters, who will send 
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them to the National Secretary, Mrs. 
James Morrow, 302 South Seventh 
Avenue, Yakima, Washington. It 
is very desirable that the list of 
charter members be complete for 
the records of the Auxiliary, so com- 
pliance with this request will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Members Present at Arizona 
and Texas Meetings 


At Phoenix, Arizona, where the 
National Auxiliary was organized in 
January, 1929, and at San Angelo, 
Texas, where a meeting was held in 
November, of that same year, the 
following women were present: 

From Arizona: Mrs. J. T. Edwards, 
Phoenix; Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman; 
Mrs. A. A. Johns, Prescott. 

From Colorado: Mrs. A. R. Buckley, 
Colorado Springs; Mrs. W. A. Epperson, 
Howbert. 

From Idaho: Mrs. T. J. Edwards; Mrs. 
A. E. Fridenstine, Pocatello; Mrs. F. J. 


Hagenbarth, Spencer. 
From Montana: Mrs. R. P. Findlater, 
Miles City; Mrs. C. H. Williams (deceased) , 


Deer Lodge. 

From ow Mexico: Mrs. Clark Baker, 
Roswell; Mrs. J. H. Clements, Jr., Roswell; 
Mrs. Frank Hubbell, Jr., Albuquerque; Mrs. 
7 Lee, San Mateo. 

m Oregon: Mrs. 

wae pner. 
m Texas: Mrs. C. C. Belcher, Del 
Rio; Miss Claudine Bowland, Rocksprings; 
Mrs. D. E. Campbell, Paint Rock; Mrs. Lee 
Childress, Ozona; Mrs. S. W. Dismukes, 
Rocksprings; Mrs. Arthur Henderson, Van- 
court; Mrs. T. A. Kincaid, Ozona; Mrs. O. 
L. McNealy, Rocksprings; Mrs. O. H. 
Postell, Brackettville; Mrs. George Pepper, 
Junction; Mrs. O. W. Shultz, Paint Rock. 

From Utah: Mrs. P. M. Clegg, Tooele; 
Mrs. J. R. Eliason, Salt Lake City; Mrs. J. 
A. Hooper, Salt Lake City; Mrs. F. R. (Jean 
Craig) Marshall (deceased), Salt Lake City. 

From Washington: Mrs. Tom Drum- 
heller, Walla Walla; Mrs. Harlan Hill, 
Prosser; Mrs. J. L. Jackson, Pomeroy. 

From Wyoming: Mrs. L. E. Vivian. 

Honorary memberships in the Na- 
tional Auxiliary were given at the 


Phoenix, Arizona, meeting to Mrs. 
O. M. Plummer and Mrs. E. N. 
Kavanagh, both of Portland, Ore- 
gon. 


Charter Members of the 
Washington Chapter 


The women of Washington were 
the first to take up auxiliary work. 
They organized the first chapter in 


W. P. Mahoney, 
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1923 and were instrumental in 
forming the National Auxiliary. 
The charter members of the Wash- 
ington State Chapter include the 
following: 

Mrs. Pete Agor, Mrs. Ben Agor, Mrs. 
Stanley Coffin, Mrs. John Douglas, Mrs. 
Forrest Fletcher, Mrs. Martin Fieldstead, 
Mrs. George Harder, Mrs. Merrit Longmire, 
Mrs. Clell Lung, Mrs. A. Leonardo, Mrs. 
Victor Lesamis, Mrs. Paul Lauzier, Mrs. 
Frank B. Lenzie, Mrs. Ed. Meyer, Mrs, Wm. 
McGuffie, Mrs. Willis A. Mercer, Mrs. Wm. 
H. Mercer, Mrs. James Morrow, Mrs. Ro- 
bert McKie, Mrs. Archie Prior, Mrs. W. A. 
Roberts, Mrs. Harry F. Roberts, Mrs. L. M. 
Schneider, Mrs. George Wilson, Mrs. Wm. 
Knox, Mrs. S. O. Stewart, Mrs. Harlan Hill. 


Mrs. Jas. Morrow. 


ANNUAL STATE CONVENTION 
OF LADIES' AUXILIARY TO THE 
UTAH WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
January 24, 1935 





Morning 
Joint Session with Utah Wool Growers 
Association 
Afternoon (2:00 P. M.)} 
Community Singing, led by Mrs. O. R. 
Ivory 
Invocation 
Greetings: Mrs. J, R. Eliason, State Presi- 
dent 
Music 
“Industrial Growth through Organiza- 
tion’—F. A. Ellenwood, President, 
National Wool Growers Association 
Report of Officers 


JANUARY 25, 1935 
Morning 
Joint Session with Utah Wool Growers 
Association 
(Special Meeting of Executive Committee 
at 10:00 A. M., Hotel Utah) 
Noon . 
Luncheon at 1 P. M. Temple Square 
Hotel, Sponsored by Salt Lake Chapter 
Afternoon 
Convention Meeting under the Auspices 
of the Salt Lake Chapter, Mrs. Wm. 
Oswald, presiding 
Community Singing 
Business 
Report of Salt Lake Council of Women 
Music 
“Lamb in the Cooking”—R. C, Pollock, 
General Manager, National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, Chicago 





Chapter Activities 


"THE! Umatilla Chapter of the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary to the Oregon 
Wool Growers Association met on 









December 8 at the Library Club 
Room in Pendleton, with Mrs. Jose- 
phine Falconer, president, presiding. 
There was displayed a beautiful col- 
lection of hooked rugs, and instruc- 
tion in hooking rugs was given. At 
the close of the business meeting, the 
public was invited to view the rug 
display. 
Mrs. T. G. Elliott, Secretary 
% * + 

THE Grant County Chapter of 

the Oregon Auxiliary held its 
December meeting in John Day. 
Luncheon was served by the Auxil- 
iary to the Legion and a very inter- 
esting program was given. The 
chapter presented Mrs. George Fell, 
president, with a beautiful wool 
bedspread, and Mrs. Alec Gay, sec- 
retary, with a fine wool blanket, as 
tokens of appreciation for their very 
efficient work during the past two 
years. 

At the business meeting following 
the luncheon, the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: 
President, Mrs. Frank Oliver; vice 
president, Mrs. Rodney McHaley; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Robert 
Moore; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. W. E. White; and Mrs. George 
Fell, executive committeewoman. 
Mrs. Alec Gay was elected delegate 
to the state convention at Heppner, 
January 14 and 15. 

Mrs. Vera Gay, Secretary 


* + + 


“THE regular monthly meeting of 
the Salt Lake Auxiliary to the 
Utah Wool Growers was held in the 
Belvedere Lounge on December 10. 
Mrs. J. R. Edgheill presided. There 
was community singing which 
created a friendly feeling, and the 
lovely Christmas story, “Omar,” 
was given by Clare Stewart Boyer. 

A report was given by Mrs. Syl- 
vester Broadbent of the work done 
by the Salt Lake Council of Women 
on the betterment of motion pic- 
tures. Mrs. David Smith read a let- 
ter on wool marketing. 

Hostesses for the social hour were 
Mrs. H. H. Stevens, Mrs. Jas. A. 
Hooper, Mrs. M. A. Smith, Mrs. J. 
E. Dooly, and Mrs Warren Shepherd. 
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Supplemental Feeds for Range Sheep 


By PROFESSOR R. F. MILLER, 


University of California 


"THE range sheepman, particular- 


ly in the intermountain country, 
is confronted with a dual problem in 
wintering his sheep, namely, a short 
hay crop and a high market for 
grain feeds. Due to the large de- 
mand for both hay and grain by 
stockmen and farmers in the drouth 
areas, the market on most concen- 
trates is fully 50 per cent higher than 
last year. 

The oil cakes are no exception, 
especially cottonseed cake which is 
now. $50.00 per ton in some sections. 
The oil cakes are the basis of feed- 
ing sheep on the range, and the 
stockman is interested in the most 
economical and most satisfactory 
oil cake to buy. 

There are a number of oil cakes 
on the market to select from, name- 
ly, cottonseed, sesame, soyabean, 
cocoanut, hempseed, and _ kapok. 
They are all rather high in crude 
protein. The last two are compara- 
tively new in this country, but have 
been successfully fed in other coun- 
tries. Although the present supply 
is limited, they may become a fac- 
tor in our oil meal and cake market. 

Cottonseed cake is the most ex- 
tensive oil cake fed in this country 
although it is at present rather out 
of line in price with other similar 
feeds. Texas mills are asking $40 
per ton f.o.b., carload lots, for 43 
per cent protein, while sesame and 
soyabean cake of similar protein 
content may be had for $34 per ton 
f.o.b., California points. This gives 
a comparative protein-price ratio of 
.95 for cottonseed cake and .80 and 
.81 for the sesame and soyabean cake. 
The protein of the latter two is, if 
anything, superior to that of the 
cottonseed cake in having a larger 
amount of the important amino 
acids. The sesame is in the form of 
expeller cake which is in flakes simi- 
lar to cold pressed cottonseed cake 
and is readily eaten by the sheep. 

Expeller cake is practically the 
same in composition as the corres- 
ponding hydraulic cake. The only 





difference is the method of manu- 
facture. The former is a flat, flaky 
soft type of cake similar to the cold 
pressed cottonseed cake. The latter 
is hard, angular, prepared in differ- 
ent sizes and is somewhat better 
adapted for feeding on the ground. 

The soyabean has lately been im- 
ported in considerable quantity in 
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the kapok seed, most of which is 
produced in the Dutch East Indies. 
It is comparatively new in this coun- 
try, and only a limited amount is 
available. While it is similar to cot- 
tonseed cake, it contains 22 per cent 
crude fiber, and this is also true of 
Hempseed meal. 

Yellow corn and alfalfa hay are 
listed for comparative purposes with 
the other feeds. The alfalfa hay is 
high in protein and shows a favor- 
able protein-price ratio. On the 
other hand, corn is a rich carbohy- 


AMOUNT AND COST OF NUTRIENTS IN VARIOUS FEEDS 














Digestibl “he. Total, 
: : igestible - 10 
FEEDS Peron ‘Protein% Price Ratio Nutrients Digestible 
Cottonseed Cake $40.00 43, 95 78.2 $2.56 
Sesame Cake __.... 34.00 42. 81 82.4 2.06 
Soyabean Cake —................ 34.00 43. .80 84.5 2.01 
Cocseaut Coke... 27,00 20. Lae 78.8 1.71 
Hempseed Meal -........ aeedeien 24.00 $2. 77 65.8 1.82 
ia ie 28.00 31. .90 70.0 2.00 
Yellow Corn - Ree 10. 4.00 85.7 2.45 
8 eee 12.00 15. .80 51.6 1.16 








The price per ton is the current market price carload lots San Francisco Bay Area. 
The protein-price ratio is an arbitrary value, determined by dividing the price per ton by the per cent 


of protein. 


This is only useful for comparing one oil meal with another. 


The cost of 100 pounds of total digestible nutrients is an accurate expression of the heat value or feed 


value of the feeds listed. 

total digestible nutrients. 
form of meal and cartwheels. Some 
shipments of cartwheels have been 
made direct to the drouth areas at 
$27 to $28 per ton f.o.b., San Fran- 
Cisco. 

Cocoanut by-product is also now 
available in cake form and has been 
used considerably for range sheep 
in Nevada and California. The pro- 
tein ratio as shown in the table is 
rather high and is not strictly com- 
parable with the other feeds since 
cocoanut meal carries about 50 per 
cent more carbohydrates than the 
cottonseed cake, and only about 20 
per cent crude protein. One manu- 
facturer is now adding molasses to 
the cocoanut cake to increase palat- 
ability and feeding value. 

Hempseed meal is similar to other 
oil meals and contains a high quality 
protein as well as a high calcium and 
phosphorus content. However, at 
this writing it is not offered in cake 
form on the Pacific Coast. It has 
been fed to livestock in Holland 
and other European countries for 
many years with very good results. 
Kapok expeller cake is made from 


It is determined by dividing the cost of feed per 100 pounds by the 


drate feed with a relatively small 
amount of protein, consequently, 
the protein-price ratio is very high. 

Referring to the last column of 
the table, the cost of 100 pounds of 
total digestible nutrients, it will be 
seen that on this basis the cotton- 
seed cake is again the highest, $2.56, 
while the other oil cakes are rated 
about $2.00 excepting cocoanut 
cake which is $1.71. The latter has 
a high percentage of total digestible 
nutrients and is comparatively cheap 
in price. Alfalfa hay is the most 
economical of the feeds listed and 
the basis of livestock feeding 
throughout the western states. It 
is generally recognized as a valuable 
roughage for sheep, but its use is 
limited where long hauls are in- 
volved. ; 

Sheepmen should study the com- 
position of these supplemental feeds, 
their palatability, and then buy 
strictly on their merits. The above 
table may be useful in assisting the 
sheepman to select those feeds which 
are most economical and best adapt- 
ed to his conditions. 





Texas Growers 


EXAS held its nineteenth annual 


convention at Del Rio on De- 
cember Sth and 6th. 

Association affairs in Texas dur- 
ing the past year have been some- 
what confused by attempts on the 
part of certain wool interests to 
build up a new organization for 
sheep and goat raisers, and the mat- 
ter of supporting the present sheep 
and goat raisers’ association received 
considerable attention during the 
convention. Vice President Roger 
Gillis presented the subject in his 
very forceful way to the growers. 
It was generally recognized, he said, 
that the industry needed the work 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association, of the merit of which 
there was very tangible evidence. 
Mr. Gillis also urged growers to con- 
tinue to give their support to an or- 
ganization that would “back the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
as this body has been of untold bene- 
fit to the Texas sheep industry and 
should receive proper financial sup- 
port from Texas.” Messrs. V. A. 
Brown, E. K. Fawcett, R. L. Mar- 
tin, Sol Mayer, and C. B. Wardlaw 
also appealed to the growers to stand 
by their own organization. 

When the time came for consid- 
eration of officers of the association 
for the coming year, T. A. Kincaid 
was reelected president by acclama- 
tion. E. §. Mayer, vice president of 
the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation, was named as first vice presi- 
dent, and Robert Real was named as 
second vice president. H. M. Phillips, 
who was appointed fulltime secre- 
tary by the Executive Committee of 
the Texas Association last spring, 
was continued in that position. 

A variety of subjects was covered 
in the two-day program by the fol- 
lowing speakers: President Kincaid; 
Chas. A. Stewart, manager of the 
Texas Livestock Traffic Association, 
Ft. Worth; Dr. I: B. Boughton, vet- 
erinarian at the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station Number 14; 
Judge L. J. Wardlaw of Ft. Worth; 
Wallace Dameron, superintendent 
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in Convention 


of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Sonora; J. M. Jones of the 
Texas A. & M. College; W. P. Na- 
pier, president of the Alamo Nation- 
al Bank of San Antonio; Dwight P. 
Reorden, president of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank at Hous- 
ton; W. C. McAnnelly, vice presi- 
dent of the Federal Land Bank; 
Weaver Baker; Judge Brian Mon- 
tague of Del Rio; and Frank Hol- 
land, editor of Farm and Ranch. 


Resolutions 


The resolutions committee was 
composed of Weaver Baker, chair- 
man; T. L. Drisdale, Edwin Mayer, 
Fred Earwood, V. I. Pierce, Wesley 
Bryson, H. W. Rieck, and Frank 


Montague. 

The report of the committee as 
adopted by the convention contain- 
ed the following statements on asso- 
ciation policy: . 

The collection of an amount not in excess 
of $1.00 per capita from each wool and 
mohair producer in the state was author- 
ized to be used in a national campaign to 
promote the use of wool and mohair. 

The consolidation of the various federal 
bureaus compiling statistics on the sheep 
industry was also asked for, so that such 
information could be obtained from one 
source. 

Commission charges for selling wool on 
consignment under the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration plan were considered too high 
and a reduction requested. 

Reintroduction in Congress of the Truth- 
in-Fabric bill was also requested. 

Purchases of wools and mohair in viola- 
tion of the anti-trust laws or any regulation 
being promulgated by the National Recov- 
ery Act were condemned. 

An appeal was made to the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation and Farm 
Credit Administration to use every effort 
in securing financial aid for the mohair 
producers in the way of advances or other- 
wise that will bring stability to that market. 

Issue was also taken with the practice of 
various business organizations in buying 
foreign wools and mohair and the aid of 
the government in regulating this prac- 
tice was solicited. 

The granting of emergency livestock 
loans by the government was commended, 
but the delay in putting such loans through 
was criticised; also the necessity for mak- 
ing application each month for such loans 
instead of having the money issued regu- 
larly to the stockmen. The irregularity in 
the receiving of these feed loans had made 


it necessary, it was set forth, in some in- 
stances for the individual to obtain aid 
from other financial agencies on the 
strength of the government loan that was 
coming and then the government held that 
such individual had falsely represented, in 
his original application, his ability to secure 
further credit from regular financial agen- 
cies. The adjustment of these difficulties 
was requested from the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 

Texas representatives in Congress were re- 
quested to make a demand upon the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the source of their 
figures on the alleged mohair surplus in the 
United States and if such figures are found 
to be incorrect, to take the necessary steps 
to prevent a recurrence of such reports. 





The Ogden Wool Auction 
’ "HE Merrion and Wilkins Sheep 


Commission Company at 
Ogden, Utah, offered 600,000 
pounds of consigned wools at auc- 
tion on December 12. These were 
chiefly Idaho and Utah clips. It 
was expected to hold this sale in the 
early summer, but it was delayed on 
account of the bad market condi- 
tions. 

The offering was put up in 97 
lots, varying in weight from 126 to 
22,600 pounds. A pool of farm wools 
from Coalville, Utah, containing 
75,000 pounds, was offered as one 
lot but not disposed of in the open 
bidding. 

Colonel Earl O. Walter was the 
auctioneer. 

The catalog showed the lot num- 
ber, weight, and description of each 
lot. It was prepared by J. F. Wal- 
ker of Ohio, who was in charge of 
the consignments. 

The high price of 20 cents was 
paid by Draper & Co., for a lot of 
12,100 pounds, shown as “fine to 
medium, clothing to staple.” Hal- 
lowell, Jones and Donald took a 19,- 
$00 lot at 19 cents. This was de- 
scribed as “fine to 3/8 blood.” Sev- 
eral other lots went at 19 cents. 

The W. H. Grundy Co., Philadel- 
phia manufacturers, took 40,000 
pounds and Rosenthal & Co., top 
makers, took 29,000 pounds. Over 
200,000 pounds were sold in the 
auction and most of the balance was 
disposed of later in the day by pri- 
vate sale. 
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The Champion Hampshire Ewe, exhibited by 
Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming. 


HE championship on single weth- 
ers at the recent International 
at Chicago was taken by a 110- 
pound purebred Shropshire lamb, 
bred and exhibited by the Michigan 
Agricultural College, where the well 
known M. H. Thornton manages 
the flock. The champion brought 
$1.02 per pound in the auction. 
Purdue University had the grand 
champion pen of three wether lambs 
on Southdowns. The same breed, as 
for many years, took the carload 
championship to Ontario, Canada, 
for C. J. Brodie of Stouffville. They 
weighed 83 pounds and sold at 18% 
cents. 


The three first places on range 
lambs were taken by W. F. Renk 
and Sons of Wisconsin in the classes 
for under 90 pounds, 90 pounds and 
over, and for grade lambs from 
range ewes. Marshall Bros. of West 
Chicago had second in the first class 
and third and fourth in the heavy 
lambs, with W. C. Wilson of Wis- 


consin, second. 





International 


Sheep 


Winners 


























Grand Champion Wether Lamb, a Shropshire, bred 
and exhibited by Michigan State College. 


The classes for breeding Ram- 
bouillets were judged by Tom 
Drummond from Montana’s Hamp- 
shire establishment, the Mount Hag- 
gin Land and Live Stock Company. 
Two exhibitors were from Ohio, one 
from Indianapolis, and two from 
Wyoming, Malcolm Moncreiffe and 
the state university. Full flocks were 
also shown by the colleges of Illinois 


Left— Champion Rambouillet 
Ram, exhibited by the University 
of Wyoming. 








Right—Tom Drummond and the 
Reserve Champion Hampshire 
Ram, exhibited by Mt. Haggin 
Land and Live Stock Company, 
Anaconda, Montana. 


The Champion Hampshire Ram, exhibited by the 
University of Wyoming. 

and Oklahoma. Wyoming Univer- 
sity had the breed championship on 
its lamb and reserve on a yearling; 
also first on three ram lambs, three 
ewe lambs, get of sire and flock. 
Moncreiffe had fourth and fifth on 
aged ram. The University of Illinois 
had the ewe championship on a 
yearling, also first on aged ram. The 
Oklahoma college had first and re- 
serve championship on its ewe lamb. 

Hampshires were judged by M. H. 
Thornton. The University of Wyo- 
ming had the ram championship on 
its yearling, and second and fifth on 
ram lambs. Moncreiffe’s yearling 
ewe was champion. He also had 
third and fifth on yearling rams, 
fourth on three ewe lambs, third on 
get of sire and flock. The Mt. Hag- 
gin Company had both reserve 
championships, both on its winners 
in the lamb class, also first on’ aged 
ram, second on yearling ram, first 
on three ram lambs, second, fourth 
and fifth on yearling ewes, first on 
three ewe lambs, get of sire and 


flock. 














Chicago 

ne prahinatarens from dead storage, 

where it had reposed many a 
long day, “Bob” Matheson’s pulmo- 
tor was put effectively into action 
in the lamb market late in Decem- 
ber. Previously the market had wig- 
gled out of the rut in which it had 
been traveling for weeks, but when 
Matheson’s tactics were applied, the 


lid blew off. Lambs that were well 
sold at $6 to $6.25 during the rut 
period jumped to $9@9.25, the low 
period top at $6.35 soaring to $9.35. 
In other words, approximately $3 
was put on a set of quotations with- 
in a thirty-day period, 75 cents of 
it on one brief session and by packer 
influence. That auspicious event was 











Lamb Market Conditions and Prices 


the day before Christmas, designed 
possibly as a suggestion of Santa 
Claus beneficense to the harried 
lamb feeder who had previously 
walked the floor many nights in 
succession, wondering where he was 
about to “get off at.” 


Matheson used to employ this 
same pulmotor for various purposes, 
but mainly to check declines, arrest 
runaway markets, and equalize sup- 
plies. Frequently he took long 
chances, but rarely failed to accom- 
plish his purpose. How he took a 
vacation during a price-sustaining 
program, his substitute taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to crack 
the market is a classic. In market 
vernacular: “Bob went away and 
prices tumbled,” but that was ex- 
actly what happened. 


? 


Operation of the pulmotor with 
such gratifying results came as a 
welcome surprise to the trade, espe- 
cially that element operating feed 
lots, and confronted with profit an- 
nihilating ¢osts. The big bulge could 
not be attributed to shipper com- 
petition and was probably a gesture 
designed to inject a modicum of 
confidence, arrest somewhat fren- 
zied liquidation of immature stock, 
and put a peg under the dressed 
market. As it failed to precipitate 
a new liquidation wave, confidence 
revival was in evidence. Feeders, 
prone to clutch at straws, grasped 
this preserver eagerly, realizing that 
if it meant a new trading basis at 
approximately the same level for the 
rest of the season, their lives were 
saved, 

















Marianne B. Hansen poses with the grand champion carload of Southdown lambs sold at the International Live 


Stock Show to Swift & Company by their breeder and feeder, C. J. Brodie of Stouffville, Ont., Canada. 
lambs averaged 83 pounds and sold for $18.50 per hundredweight. 
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Within thirty days, top lambs at 
Chicago advanced $3 per hundred, 
or from $6.25 to $9.35. This does 
not tell the whole story as the tail 
went with the hide, good, bad, and 
indifferent lambs getting full action 
—a buying policy somewhat discon- 
certing to owners of well-condi- 
tioned stock. To illustrate this, an 
Indiana man who took out three 
cars of 71-pound western lambs at 
$6 early in August, returned them 
on December 24, with only a 9- 
pound gain, but pocketed a $3 mar- 
gin on a $9 sale. Asked why he 
had not put a feed bill into the 
band, he replied: “If I had made 
them fat, the price would have been 
the same and the feed bill would 
have been heavy.” Doubtless much 
of the early December liquidation 
of lambs in little better than feeder 
flesh had the same impulse, and the 
purpose of using the pulmotor was 
to induce feeders to carry on. 

From the crest of the rise a 50- 
cent reaction occurred, the market 
closing the year on an $8.75@8.85 
basis for good lambs, both on packer 
and shipper account, feeders re- 
sponding in sympathy. The Decem- 
ber market from first to last show- 
ed improvement in sympathy with 
other branches of livestock trade, 
but as it had been the underdog 
of the market for months previous- 
ly, the appreciation was more em- 
phatic than in the case of cattle 
and hogs, which gained anywhere 
from $1 to $2 per hundred. 


Contributary influences were: 


An obvious disposition on the part of 
killers to infuse confidence in feeding circles 
by marking prices up; incidentally trying 
out the capacity of the dressed market to 
carry a heavier load. 

Inclement weather which practically sus- 
pended highway trucking and cut off, tem- 
porarily at least, lambs bought in the 
country for delivery at packing plants on a 
market price basis, a practice that was 
influential in keeping prices in a rut while 
the native crop was in the garnering process. 

Revival of eastern shipping demand con- 
sequent on a clean-up of native lambs in 
territory east of Chicago where the largest 
crop in several years was raised, going to the 
butcher in superb condition. With this 
supply source practically closed, a stout 
prop has been put under the price list for 
the rest of the season. 
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After such a soda-fizz market as 
developed during the last week of 
December, reactions were logical, 
but consensus of opinion is that 
prices have advanced legitimately 
from a $6@6.50 basis in November 
to $8@8.50 in January. At the 
higher level, wide and possibly vio- 
lent fluctuations may be expected. 
In other words the market is out 
of the rut. Such fluctuations will 
depend on hauling conditions in the 
country, a decided factor now that 
trucking is so generally in vogue. 


Dressed market antics. Variations 
of $1 to $2 per hundred in carcass 
cost causes little concern, but under 
new supply conditions more stabil- 
ity may be expected in dressed 
trade. The December advance in 
live cost averaged about $2.40 per 
hundred; wholesale dressed cost ad- 
vanced $3 to $4 per hundred. 
Whether or not the dressed market 
can maintain this gait is a problem 
yet to be solved. A possibility exists 
that eastern killers may lay off kill- 
ing gangs, buy their meat in the 
carcass, and retire from competition 
in the live market, in which event, 
competition would be substantially 
curtailed. 


At the year end, choice lamb car- 
casses wholesaled at $15.50@16.50 
per hundred in Chicago; at New 
York it was a $17@18 market. 
Compare this with $12 to $13, Chi- 
cago, and $13 to $14, New York, 
late in November, and realize that 
the dressed market is high enough to 
test consumer purchasing capacity. 
Pork loins are selling at $14 to $17 
per hundred and choice steer car- 
casses at $12 to $14. These figures 
suggest that lamb now is right in 
line with other meats. 

A significant fact is that the late 
December advance did not attract a 


run at Missouri River markets, Kan- . 


sas City and Omaha going to a 
Chicago basis. What is known in 
trade vernacular as “buying for 
numbers” has been in evidence 


everywhere. Not only must killers 
give butchers a stated number of 
work hours weekly, but each cen- 
requires a 


tral market certain 
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poundage of lamb to balance beef 
shipments. When this poundage is 
not available, a scramble for “‘num- 
bers” is inevitable. In that case 
quality, condition, and every other 
factor is scrambled. All the lamb 
market needs the rest of the winter 
is a healthy dressed trade. Now that 
the period of excess poultry con- 
sumption is behind, this is possible. 
Other meats are scarce and at high 
cost, especially veal. 

Native lambs have gone. That 
crop lasted longer than usual, but 
disappeared at mid-December, both 
down east and over the corn belt. 
Western lambs that went into far- 
mer-feeders’ hands have not made 
normal gains; some have actually 
gone back. During the first two 
weeks of December thousands were 
jettisoned, either because feed was 
unavailable or its purchase was not 
warranted under a $6 market. Some 
contract lambs sent into Iowa from 
the Northwest were practically 
abandoned by contractors, respon- 
sible feeders repossessing and moving 
them to feed. The Milwaukee road 
transferred some 75,000 from 
northwestern Iowa to southern Wis- 
consin in this manner; other thou- 
sands went to market to realize 
highest bids, which ranged from 
$2.50 to $3. Killers took part of 
this stock to satisfy demand for 
common meat; feeders absorbed the 
bulk for shearing purposes. Lambs 
that did fairly well on fall grazing 
went to pieces with the advent of 
cold weather. Owners in the West, 
under the necessity of repossessing 
such lambs, lost heavily and would 
have been money in pocket had 
they taken feeder prices on the range 
last fall. 

If the visible supply of fed lambs 
can be properly distributed during 
the January to March period, a 
price stabilizing influence will be 
injected, congestion in the dressed 
market avoided, and net results, so 
far as feeders are concerned, en- 
hanced. Scattered about the corn 
belt are bunches of lambs that may 
exert a disturbing influence; killers 
(Continued to page 44) 





The Secretary's Report 


(Continued from page 15) 


ments of feeder or stocker livestock the full rate for 
slaughter animals. It was proposed to refund 15 per 
cent of the rate so collected upon submission by shippers 
of satisfactory proof that feeder animals were actually 
given a later shipment by rail. I filed objections with 
the Commission. Other national and state associations 
and state commissions also objected and the application 
was denied. . 

Application has been made for a reopening of the 
sale-in-transit case for the purpose of showing to the 
Commission that through rates, with provision for sale 
at Denver, Ogden, and Salt Lake, should also be put in 
at Missouri River and other markets. 

This was the position taken in the sale-in-transit 
case in 1932-33. Unfortunately, at the time the river 
markets also asked that this rate be canceled at Denver, 
Ogden, and Salt Lake if not granted to their markets. 
The result was that the Commission continued the pre- 
vious arrangement, which has largely been responsible 
for the great increase of shipment to Denver and lighter 
receipts at the river markets and Chicago. 

_ While there can be no exact proof, it certainly 
seems that western shippers are injured by market con- 
ditions resulting from the freight rate advantage at 
Denver, which permits packers to buy lambs there to 
be forwarded on a through rate to supply plants at 
other points, while the same arrangement is not possible 
at those other points of slaughter or at intermediate 


markets. A general application of the sale-in-transit’ 


rate should result in more uniform distribution of ship- 
ments and the purchase at each market of all lambs 
needed for slaughter at that market. 

No progress can be reported upon the specific case 
referred to by the last convention. The rates there 
complained of apply to shipments from only a part of 
the states represented in the National Wool Growers 
Association and it did not seem desirable to go to the 
expense of a formal complaint with consequent hear- 
ings and other procedure. However, this matter has 
become active through the proposal of the Union Paci- 
fic to cancel combination rates formerly applying to 
points east of Ogden and Salt Lake from points on the 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad. Objections have 
been filed to the change now proposed, and hearings 
are to be held at Denver in January. The result should 
clarify the situation in respect to those sections which 
could use such a rate and to which the railroads have 
not made it available. 

Wool now moves on rates prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerée Commission on a mileage scale, follow- 
ing the proceedings of 1922-23. A number of local 
adjustments have been made voluntarily in subsequent 
years, particularly in the intermountain states where 
it was necessary for the carriers to meet truck competi- 
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tion. In general the rates still seem to be out of line with 
the general freight rate structure. Conditions of wool 
production and marketing are by no means as favorable 
as they were in 1923. Taking into account the changed 
conditions in the transportation industry, it still seems 
that wool is carrying more than a fair share of the sup- 
port of transportation. I do not recommend an attempt 
to reopen this case now, though probably it should be 
taken up as soon as agricultural and transportation af- 
fairs become more settled. 


6. WOOL MARKETING 


The policy of the association in regard to wool 
marketing affairs was set forth in the 1934 convention 
as follows: 


We recognize the great value to the sheep industry 
in the Farm Credit Administration plan of marketing 
1933 wools upon which government credit agencies had 
loans, and express our appreciation of the fact that they 
have announced a continuance of the same program for 
1934. 

Inasmuch as the administration’s program only 
covers -wools financed by governmental agencies, we 
recommend that wool growers obtaining financial assist- 
ance from other sources than governmental agencies follow 
the administration’s program in the marketing of their 
wools. 


% % % 
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The members of the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation are vitally interested in the Code of Fair Trade 
Practices that is to be offered to the National Recovery 
Administration and we urge that a draft of said code be 
submitted to us for our approval before it is adopted. 

We suggest that further action in this matter be 
placed in a committee of three members of this associ- 
ation, to be appointed by the President. 

The marketing of the 1934 wool clip has been con- 
fronted with some most unusual conditions. In the first 
three months of the year, the trade was quite optimistic 
and dealers made numerous contracts in the West at 
prices representing the 1933 advance. Later, however, 
buying in the West was completely discontinued with 
the result that 80 per cent of the clip was shipped on 
consignment. This is the highest proportion of con- 
signed wools that has been seen in recent years. 

Prices have been held at a point practically equiva- 
lent to importing parity. This is largely the result of 
the action of the Wool Advisory Committee appointed 
by the Farm Credit Administration to direct the 
handling of wools from sheep carrying government 
loans. 

It was not realized until early fall that the summer 
inactivity of the market was the result of heavy inven- 
tories of wool, cloths, and garments which had been 
acquired during the period of advancing prices in 1933. 
With the disappearance of these inventories and a mors 
active interest in spring goods, sales were made in larger 
volume in November and December. It is certain, how- 
ever, that there must be an unusually large carryover 
of old wools into the new year. This fact need not 
seriously affect growers in the selling of their 1935 wools 
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provided there is a reasonable degree of activity and de- 
mand among manufacturers. Much will also depend 
upon the course of foreign markets. 

Through 1934, as in 1933, I acted as a member of 
the Wool Advisory Committee, under appointment by 
the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration. When 
this committee made its recommendations to Governor 
Myer that 1934 wools should be handled under sub- 
stantially the same plan as was followed in 1933, it was 
not expected that this second year’s operations could 
be concluded under such favorable market conditions 
as prevailed in the first year of the plan. Neither was 
it foreseen that conditions would be so difficult and 
backward as they have turned out to be. 


About 225 million pounds of the 1934 clip was 
taken by concerns who were approved by the Wool 
Advisory Committee for the handling of wools from 
sheep on which loans had been made by some of the 
agencies connected with the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. Of this amount approximately 80 million pounds 
are what are commonly referred to as “government 
wools.” 

While sales were made in exceedingly small volume 
until the middle of the year, improvement was expected 
and there was little action toward reducing prices. With 
the material decline recorded in the London market on 
July 3, it is certain that Boston prices would have been 
lowered very materially had it not been for the agree- 
ment existing between the approved consignees and 
the committee representing the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. It has been commanly said in Summer Street 
that had there been no form of supervision or control, 
the fall market would undoubtedly have gone to 15 
cents at Boston. This would, of course, have estab- 
lished very low values and meant an opening of the 1935 
season on a speculative basis at prices much below those 
which are still being maintained. 

The fact that prices have been generally main- 
tained at levels corresponding to importing parity is re- 
sponsible for the very light imports, figures for which 
have been shown in an earlier part of this report. 

No action has yet been taken as to the system to 
be followed in 1935, though it seems improbable that 
the Farm Credit Administration can consent to aban- 
doning its attitude and action of the last two years. It 
has been suggested that, if the plan is continued for 
1935, growers who wish to do so might make sales at 
home, provided the prices proposed to be taken are 
fully in line with recognized values at the market at the 
time. 14 

A special committee, consisting of Messrs. J. B. 
Wilson, J. A. Hooper, and W. P. Wing, was appointed 
following the last convention to represent the associa- 
tion in conferences for insuring practices fair to grow- 
ers in the writing of the wool trade code, fair trade 
practice provisions of which had been ordered to be sub- 
mitted on March 29. 
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A report of progress of this committee was pub- 
lished in the National Wool Grower, in the issue for 
May, 1934. No provisions covering fair trade practices 
have yet been incorporated in the code of the National 
Wool Trade Association. I have met with the special 
committee on several occasions and discussed with them 
the idea of securing a wool marketing agreement under 
the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. I 
believe that such an agreement could be worked out 
which would be thoroughly consistent with the de- 
clared policy of that Act and at the same time be highly 
beneficial to growers and to the large majority of 
handlers of wool. The committee will present its final 
report to the convention. 


7. PROMOTION OF WOOL 


The sixty-ninth convention made no statement re- 
garding steps for promoting a larger and more intelli- 
gent purchase of wool fabrics. Subsequent to the con- 
vention, however, the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers appointed a committee to consider this 
important subject. Still later the National Wool Trade 
Association took steps in the same direction. During 
the year I have been in touch with both of these move- 
ments. The manufacturers and the trade associations 
have authorized the development of a plan of operation 
for consideration by their respective interests and by 
growers as well. This plan has not yet been announced, 
but probably will be by the time of the convention. Mr. 
Arthur Besse, president of the manufacturers’ organiza- 
tion, has agreed to present this matter to the conven- 
tion and also to discuss the manufacturers’ views on the 
subject of truth-in-fabric legislation. 


8. TRUTH IN FABRICS 


The 1934 convention of the association included 
the following statement on truth-in-fabric legislation in 
its platform: 

We reaffirm our strong stand made in the past for 
truth-in-fabric legislation, both state and national. 

The advancing prices of wool in 1933 caused a 
great increase in the use of cotton and wool substitutes 
in fabrics sold under the name of wool. This also was 
considered by the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers early in 1934. On January 11, 1934, Senator 
Capper of Kansas introduced Senate Bill 2280, contain- 
ing provisions calculated to prevent or reveal the pres- 
ence of substitutes in fabrics represented as being made 
of wool. This bill, however, did not get a hearing dur- 
ing the Seventy-third Congress. It has had the active 
support of the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
I have frequently been in touch with the Washington 
representatives of that organization and with the Presi- 
dent of the manufacturers’ association. 

At one time it seemed that some worth-while regu- 
lations might be incorporated into the wool textile code. 
Some difficulties have arisen, but it is possible that some 
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beneficial restrictions may be enforced in regard to 
adulteration, through the provisions of the manufac- 
turers’ code. 

There is also good prospect of an agreement being 
reached between manufacturers’ and growers’ interests 
upon some phases of legislation or other control of adul- 
teration of wool fabrics. As stated above, the President 
of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
has agreed to discuss this subject at the convention. 


9. THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The statement of the last convention upon the sub- 
ject of public lands was as follows: 

Wuereas, The National Wool Growers Association 
has had placed before it for consideration the future 
disposition of the unappropriated, unreserved public do- 
main. The association is vitally interested in this 
question. The future of the wool growers in the public 
land states vitally depends upon the correct solution of 
this problem. 

THEREFORE, Be It RESOLVED, That we favor the 
immediate enactment of a law which will provide for the 
control of the public domain either by federal supervi- 
sion by the United States Government, or the enactment 
of legislation which will provide for the ceding of the 
public domain together with the oil and mineral rights 
of the several states wherein these lands are located. The 
adoption of either plan to be optional with the several 
states. 

The association is unalterably opposed to recent with- 
drawals of reservations from the public domain, except 
for grazing purposes, and pending the determination of 
the final disposition of these lands. 

The stock raisers of the West, from pioneering days 
down to the present time, have largely supported the state 
and local governments, and in some of the public land 
states today constitute one of the largest tax-paying 
groups. Our position in the future is in danger, unless 
reservations and withdrawals of our grazing lands cease. 
We protest the action of the Indian Department in con- 
nection with recent withdrawals. 


On June 28 last the Taylor Grazing Act came into 
effect. Commencing at Salt Lake on July 23, the De- 
partment of the Interior conducted a series of confer- 
ences in public land states for an announced purpose 
of discussing the Taylor law and for obtaining expres- 
sion of views of those concerned in regard to the ques- 
tions of administration not fully or definitely prescribed 
in the law itself. 

Numerous meetings also have been held by F. R. 
Carpenter, director of grazing in the Department of 
the Interior. 

The seven months of conferences and frank and 
friendly expression of the government officials by whom 
the Taylor Act is to be administered, have brought little 
or nothing of definite information as to how the new 
law will affect various classes of stockmen whose busi- 
ness is in some part dependent upon grazing on the pub- 
lic domain. Among both officials and stockmen there 
has been discussion as to what should or should not be 
done under certain conditions. In many cases this dis- 
cussion is unnecessary and misleading because it ignores 
the fact that policies and methods of administration are 
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quite fully covered in the law. Nowhere in the law is 
there any basis for setting up standards of commensur- 
ate property holdings by those who the law clearly 
shows are entitled to preference in the allotment of 
grazing permits. 

Section 3 of the Act apparently intended to deter- 
mine what classes of stockmen should be given first 
consideration. Unfortunately the language and punc- 
tuation of that section leaves some uncertainty as to its 
real meaning, but under no sensible or legal interpreta- 
tion can the language be shown to say that any class of 
possible applicants are required to have a permit issued 
to them whenever they elect to call for it and regardless 
of whether there was any previous use of the lands. 
Neither is there any basis in the law for setting up 
groups or classes of permittees and giving some of them 
a higher ranking than others. 

The public expressions of the officials on these 
points, all of which have been verbal, also indicate a 
purpose of stretching the reference in the law to the 
“proper” use of the lands of the applicants so as to jus- 
tify bureaucratic classification and rulings on the use to 
which owned or leased lands should be put. I do not 
think that the courts would for one moment conte- 
nance such apparent distortion of the terms of the law. 
Neither do I think it will be necessary to take these 
matters to the courts. When the grazing section of the 
Department of the Interior has been furnished with a 
personnel that will make it possible for the director of 
grazing and other officials carefully to study the appli- 
cation of the law to the conditions as they are, it will 
be found, no doubt, that there will be very little inter- 
ference with established sheep or cattle outfits having 
investments in lands that would be of little value if the 
established use of public lands should be discontinued 
or seriously curtailed. 

When the administration of the grazing on public 
lands actually is started, recognition will of course be 
given to organizations of permittees as the law provides 
for. The fullest cooperation between such associations 
and the officials is desirable. The problem is a large and 
a difficult one, but the sympathetic support of stockmen 
and their communities is needed in the interests of true 
conservation and the stabilization of the livestock in- 


dustry. 
10. FOREST GRAZING 


The resolution on forest grazing, adopted at the 


last convention of the association, was: 

Wuereas, Certain policies now in force and others 
proposed by the Forest Service regarding commensurate 
land holdings appear to us to be very detrimental to the 
sheep industry, 

THEREFORE, Be It ReEsotveD, That the present 
standard for commensurate holdings be lowered to estab- 
lished permit holders in any forest reserve, and that lands 
owned and used by permitted sheep shall be considered 
commensurate holdings although they may be located at 
long distances from the forest. 

Be Ir FurTHER ReEsoLveD, That the policy of the 
Forest Service in making arbitrary lines known as zones be 
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abandoned and all such zones be abolished and no new 
zones established without the consent of the established 
permittees—for the reason that the establishment of these 
zones materially diminishes the value of lands owned by 
established permittees, thereby destroying to a large extent 
the marketable value of all such lands so affected. 


The ten-year grazing permits issued to forest graz- 
ing permittees expired with the season of 1934. There 
appears to be some intention of making adjustments in 
numbers of livestock grazed, in advance of the renewal 
of any 1935 permits. In some sections forage growth 
has been so impaired by drouth as to suggest lighter 
grazing, at least until plant growth is again normal, if 
the carrying capacity of the allotments is to be main- 
tained. 

While no announcements have been made by the 
Forest Service as to just what action will be taken in 
1935, consideration is being given to applications from 
non-permittees for grazing permits on some of the for- 
ests, the granting of which applications would neces- 
sitate reductions in the numbers of stock authorized un- 
der the permits of old established users. 

Term permits are essential to many stockmen in 
connection with their financial problems. There are 
prospects of transferring some part of the short-term 
loans to obligations of longer maturity and lower in- 
terest rates through greater use of property as collateral. 
Ten-year permits for the use of needed grazing on both 
public domain and forest lands are certain to be of great 
value in obtaining loans commensurate with the actual 


value of deeded lands. 


On some forests the increase in numbers of game 
animals has gone so far as to endanger their own feed 
supply. The extreme claims and statements of a few 
individuals and organizations, if recognized, would 
seem to favor the unlimited increase of game produc- 
tion, regardless of the effect upon the amount of graz- 
ing available for livestock. In some degree the same 
misunderstanding also appears as to the necessity or de- 
sirability of curtailment of grazing in order to permit 
the use or extension of recreational facilities. 


The Chief of the Forest Service has been invited to 
present to the convention the true situation on these 
matters and to outline the plans and policies of the for- 
est administration. 


ll. THE NATIONAL RESOURCES BOARD 


During last year there was organized at Washing- 
ton the National Resources Board. The board has ten 
members, five of whom are cabinet members. It appears 
to be the plan to direct the use of various resources in 
a way that is considered necessary for maximum na- 
tional efficiency. 


Upon the question of land use, the Board’s first re- 
port to the President recommended as follows; 
That a permanent land planning section of the 
National Resources Board or its successor be established, 
with an advisory committee consisting of representatives 








of the federal bureaus primarily concerned and served by 
the secretariat of the Board. 


That the functions of the land section should include: 

(a) Action as a clearing house for all projects 
involving purchase of land by federal agencies to prevent 
competition and to secure coordination with state and 
other plans. 

(b) Recommendations on proposed transfer of juris- 
diction over lands among federal agencies, such as public 
domain, Indian reservations, grazing districts, forests, 
parks, etc. 


(c) Advice as to coordination of land management 
policies to encourage consistent erosion control, wild life, 
recreation, grazing, forestry, and similar policies on lands 
under the jurisdiction of different federal agencies. 

(d) Aid in coordination of research projects on 
land use to prevent duplication of research in different 
bureaus or overlapping of field investigation and demands 
on service agencies. 

(e) Assist in negotiations between federal and state 
agencies in developing land policies where federal as well 
as state action is needed. 

That a land purchase program to secure more effec- 
tive use of areas than is probable under private ownership, 
be undertaken over a term of years, involving: 

(a) Continued retirement of submarginal lands at 
the rate of about five million acres per year for a period 
now estimated at about fifteen years. 

(b) Additions to the national and state forests. 

(c) Additional wild life refuges. 

(d) Additional national and state: parks and pur- 
chase of areas within existing national park boundaries. 

(e) Enlargement of Indian reservations. 

(f) Squaring out or blocking up delinquent tax 
areas in cooperation with states enacting suitable legisla- 
tion concerning state and county titles to tax delinquent 
lands. 

Land settlement policies: 

(a) That the homestead and selection laws be 
repealed to prevent new settlements of submarginal areas, 
and that the states be urged to take corresponding action 
concerning unorganized state lands. 

(b) That the classification of lands according to 
problems and probable best uses be undertaken by federal 
agencies in cooperation with the states, in order to desig- 
nate areas unsuited to settlement. 

(c) That zoning and purchase of rights by states 
and counties to promote best uses of land and prevent 
misuse, be encouraged through availability of federal co- 
operation on purchase and other projects in preferred 
status where state action on zoning has been secured. 


During last year options were taken by the gov- 
ernment on large areas of “marginal” farming lands in 
Montana and perhaps other states. Such “repossessed” 
lands, together with county tax lands, may be returned 
to grazing use, but the methods of administration re- 
main to be worked out. 

As the above report shows, it is proposed to provide 
federal funds for the retirement of a total of 75 million 
acres of “submarginal” lands. Just how private owner- 
ship of marginal or other lands might be affected, or 
what standards will be employed in classification of 
private or public lands, have not been announced. A 
representative of the land section of the National Re- 
sources Board is to address the convention. 
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12. PREDATORY ANIMALS 


The report on predatory animals, as adopted by 
the last convention, dealt wholly with the proposal, 
then pending, to reduce by over 70 per cent the previous 
appropriations for the predatory animal work of the 
United States Biological Survey. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, Congress 
appropriated $573,780 for control of predatory animals 
and injurious rodents. For the following year this was 
reduced to $418,304. The amount finally allowed for 
the year beginning July 1, 1934, was $381,000. 

The following is an excerpt from the annual re- 
port of the Bureau of Biological Survey for the year 
from July 1, 1933, to June 30, 1934: 

In many respects the fiscal year 1934 was the most 
turbulent and most unsatisfactory in the history of the 
Bureau’s predatory-animal- and rodent-control operations. 
Federal expenditures were cut from $547,499 in 1933 to 
$418,304 in 1934; state expenditures from $370,794 to 
$248,044, and the cooperative funds of counties, live- 
stock associations, and others from $641,785 to $615,082. 
Revenue for predatory-animal control, derived from state 
levies on livestock, had fallen off as much as 75 per cent 
in three years because of the decrease in assessed valuations. 

The price of furs continued too low to attract the com- 
mercial trapper, and the burden of controlling predators 

was left to the entirely inadequate force of federal and 

cooperating hunters. In spite of the excellent showing 
made by these hunters the previous year, predatory animals 
had increased alarmingly, and as their depredations on 
stock and game increased, so did the requests for assistance. 

The report does not show how the reduction of 
funds for predatory-animal control in the last two 
years has affected the numbers of office and field 
workers. Judging from conditions on the ranges, it 
would seem that the cuts have been chiefly made in the 
field employees by whom the actual taking of coyotes 
is done. 

In some states the wool growers’ associations have 
arranged with relief services for employment as trap- 
pers of qualified men on relief rolls. Such men have 
largely been used to supplement the depleted number 
of those employed under Biological Survey funds. 

Proposals as to amounts of federal funds to be used 
in this work in the year 1935-36 will be available for 
the convention committees, and also, it is hoped, further 
details as to use of funds appropriated for recent years. 


13. EAT MORE LAMB 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 


A budget total of $25,000 for the National Wool 
Growers’ Association was adopted by the Executive 
Committee for the year 1934. This included $5,000 for 
lamb promotion work. The actual income was mater- 
ially below $20,000, and no expenditures could be made 
for special lamb promotion work. 

I have continued to act for the association as a 
director of the National Live Stock and Meat Board. A 
recent and important part of the Board’s work is that 
of conducting cooking schools. There are two corps of 
cooking school experts constantly at work, and mainly 
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in the larger centers of population. All classes of meat 
are used in the cooking demonstrations and lectures. In 
1933-34, such schools were held in 73 cities and attended 
by 528,079 women. 

The Board has three specialists in meat cutting 
demonstrations, all of whom use lamb in their work. 
Cutting demonstrations are put on at each cooking 
school and, in addition, before retail and wholesale 
merchants in the same cities and at other places. Last 
year, 149 demonstrations were given in 31 cities. There 
was a total attendance of 312,071, which included 25,- 
714 retailers (160,000 in the United States), 158,067 
housewives, and 121,901 high school and college stu- 
dents. 

The Meat Board now has an annual income of ap- 
proximately $200,000. Most of this comes from sixteen 
markets at which shippers and buyers each contribute 
25 cents per car. Collections are made for the Board 
through packers at twenty-one other points. During 
1934, markets and packers on the Pacific Coast started 
collections for support of the work of the Board. There 
are a few important markets at which collections are 
not being made. It is very desirable that commission 
concerns at all points should cooperate in this essential 
work of education of the public as to the truth about 
meat by assisting in the collection of the 25 cents per 
car for the Board. 


14. DROUTH RELIEF 


Under the federal program of drouth relief, sheep- 
men have received aid through the opportunity to dis- 
pose of aged ewes and to some extent by reduced freight 
charges on feed shipped in, or on the movement of live- 
stock to places where feed was obtainable. 


At the time the government plan of purchasing 
drouth sheep was announced, there was some criticism 
for allowing as much as $2 per head for ewes. Cast-off 
ewes were bringing materially less on the markets at 
the time. That there really was no ground for such 
criticism and that the program has not proven expensive 
to the government is shown by the reports of purchases. 
Sufficient money was allotted from drouth relief funds 
to purchase over five million head of sheep and goats. 
The total number actually offered to the government 
and purchased was 3,951,230, leaving an unexpended 
balance of over two million dollars. Probably a larger 
number of does would have been sold if the goat pur- 
chase scheme had been clarified earlier in the year, or 
if kids and wethers had been received. The fact that the 
number actually sold was less than it was planned to 
buy shows that the price was not more than reasonable 
under the conditions. 

Purchases were made in twenty states, and from 
27,555 owners. They constituted 14.5 per cent of the 
number of the sheep and goats held at the time on 
ranches or farms from which sales were made, and 9.5 
per cent of all sheep and goats in the same states on 
January 1, 1934. 
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A total of 1,407,000 ewes and 106,000 goats were 
processed for the government and for state relief 
agencies. All of this meat was canned and is being used 
only for issue to relief cases. This is the first instance 
of a commercial scale of utilizing ewe carcasses by can- 
ning. Reports show that canned mutton, now that the 
packing industry has developed the method of prepara- 
tion, is at least a satisfactory and useful product. Future 
commercial use of canned mutton should prevent old 
ewe prices from going so low as they have gone in re- 
cent years. 

At the inception of the government program of 
drouth relief, reduced freight rates were put into effect 
for the shipment of grain and roughage feeds into 
drouth areas and for the outward movement of live- 
stock. The rates became effective early in the season. 
Most stockmen continued to hope that rains would 
come in time to change things and naturally delayed 
purchasing a winter supply of concentrated feeds. At 
the first of September it was announced that drouth 
rates for round-trip movements of livestock and on 
roughages would be continued, but that regular rates 
would be charged on grain and other concentrates. 
Neither through correspondence nor by interviews at 
Washington has it been possible to obtain restoration of 
the drouth rate on concentrated feeds. Arguments of 
the carriers are cited to the effect that benefits of such 
rates would not in fact go to the purchasers of feeds 
but to dealers and manufacturers. Just why the same 
reasoning does not apply to roughage feeds has not been 
made clear. 

There have been extensive government purchases 
of corn stover and other roughages for the purpose of 
controlling prices. An office for information as to 
places from which feeds are obtainable or where they 
are required was established at Kansas City. Except 
for those owners who have moved their livestock to 
feed supplies and will return them to their home 
ranches, the drouth relief program relating to the feed 
situation has been of no benefit to western states. Prices 
have advanced unjiustifiably on concentrates and stock 
owners and credit agencies are being severely taxed to 
secure essential supplies of feed. 


15. CREDIT AND PRODUCTION FINANCING 


The expression of the sixty-ninth convention of 
the association on financial matters was as follows: 


Land Loans 


The present districting arrangement for Federal 
Land Banks throws the states of Wyoming, Colorado, and 
New Mexico into various districts to the east and west, 
with different conditions. 

The conditions prevailing in these states are similar. 

By reason of these facts we urge the establishment 
of a Thirteenth Land Bank District to provide for the 
requirements of these states. 

We insist that the Federal Land Banks promptly 
make loans on grazing lands. 


Joint Loans 


In the past a great deal of difficulty has been en- 
countered by borrowers due to the fact that each class 
of agricultural loans has been handled by a different 
agency. 

We recommend that this association appoint a com- 
mittee of three to work with officials of the Farm Credit 
Administration with a view to creating a department 
within the administration for the handling of joint loans, 
so that land and livestock loans may be obtained from 
the same department. 


Interest Rates 


The livestock industry is still burdened by high 
interest rates. 

We therefore recommend’ that the National Wool 
Growers Association work for the reduction of interest 
rates to § per cent or less. 


Continuation of R.A.C.C.'s 


The difficulties of financing livestock and _ the 
emergency in livestock production have not yet passed. 

A very commendable service was and is being per- 
formed by the Regional Agricultural Credit Corporations. 

We therefore request that said Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporations be continued for one year and until 
the loans carried by said Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporations can be fully and adequately taken care of 
by the Production Credit Associations. 


During the year I have had considerable corre- 
spondence and several interviews with officials of the 
Farm Credit Administration on the subject of loans on 
grazing lands. The Wyoming Association also has been 
active along the same line. 

The idea of loans secured jointly by lands and live- 
stock was rejected because funds for land loans are ob- 
tained from the sale of long-term bonds while short- 
term debentures are used for livestock loans. 

The attitude of the officials has been encouraging. 
From the standpoint of strictly sound loans, as such 
have been measured in connection with crop lands, 
there are some difficulties. In a paper sent to our last 
convention, on this subject, Governor Myers said: 

From the standpoint of lending policies. we may 
divide sheep operators into four general classes. The first 
class includes the operators who run their stock on deeded 
lands which they own. These lands may all be cultivated 
or all grazing or made up in part of each provided the 
land constitutes an economic livestock unit. In apprais- 
ing ranch properties, as in the appraisal of farming lands, 
the valuations are based on the earning power. In the 
case of range lands this earning power is best measured 
by the carrying capacity of the lands in actual owner- 
ship with due consideration to water supply and available 
feed for livestock in the winter months. 

The next class of operators are those who own com- 
pact areas of land which are fenced or have natural 
barriers giving ample protection for their unmolested 
use and which are well located, desirable, readily rentable 
and under ordinary conditions salable even without the 
use of outside lands. I have in mind a small tract of 
land located near a railroad in a stock country. This 
land is used principally for the growing of native hay 
which is either consumed by the owner’s livestock or sold 





to local stockmen. This general class of operators in- 
cludes also those on tracts of grazing lands which furnish 
feed for part of the season in areas where the use of such 
units is common. These lands should be fenced or have 
natural barriers to protect them. While neither of these 
types represents a complete and balanced unit for opera- 
tion throughout the entire year, in our opinion they are 
economic units from the standpoint of ‘income. Loans 
may be made to this class of operators provided the income 

from the land is sufficient to meet fixed costs, support a 

family and give additional funds with which to retire 

the loan and provided the security meets the other re- 

quirements which I have mentioned. 

In a letter dated November 21, 1934, Governor 
Myers again said: 

During the past few days, I have been in frequent 
conferences with officials of the Department of the 
Interior and of the Department of Agriculture concern- 
ing a coordination of our policies that will permit us to 
make mortgage loans on deeded lands used in conjunc- 
tion with forest range or public domain. While no 
definite announcement can be made, I feel very much 
encouraged that we will be able to render a greater service 
to the industry through long-time financing than has 
been possible in the past. While this will not greatly 
increase the credit that can be extended to individual 
producers, I think it will be an important constructive 
step in placing a part of their credit upon a longer term 
basis where it can be handled more satisfactorily and 
liquidated in an orderly fashion over a term of perhaps 
fifteen or twenty years. 

I have not learned of the making of any federal 
loan on strictly grazing lands. Neither do I know that 
applications for such loans are being rejected. The state 
associations have reported a few cases that seemed to 
offer fair tests of willingness to loan on grazing lands, 
but on further study these were found to have been re- 
jected on other grounds. The question of amortized 
loans on grazing lands is a very important phase of 
credit for sheep production. More progress should come 
from continued study. Term permits on national for- 
ests and the public domain have an important bearing 
on this problem and when such are obtained by owners 
of grazing lands, the service of the Federal Land Banks 
should be available to them. 


16. ORGANIZATION STATUS 


From the standpoint of membership and finance, 
last year was especially difficult for all of the twelve 
state organizations affliated with the National Wool 
Growers Association. At the same time the exigencies 
of drouth and credit matters called for more than usual 
time and activity on the part of officers. These officers 
have put forth unusual efforts and in most instances 
without any remuneration over railroad fares and hotel 
bills. Within their own states, the associations have been 
very assiduous and very successful in connection with 
assessments and taxes, shearing, land lease rates, local 
freight rates, coyote control, and numerous other 
problems. 

As nearly as I can estimate, the owners of less than 
one third of the sheep in the western states support 
or take part in any organization work. The accomplish- 
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ments of the national and state associations are not 
spectacular, nor is there any propaganda or ballyhoo to 
popularize the work and build up inflated budgets and 
salaries. In fact, there may be ground for criticism 
because of failure to go more actively after new mem- 
bers. 

If present members will recognize their duties and 
opportunities to enlist their non-member neighbors, the 
service of organizations can be extended and dues still 
held on a minimum basis. 

The twelve state organizations which affiliate with 
each other through their National Association repre- 
sent a total of approximately 5,000 individual mem- 
bers. In addition, national membership is held by a few 
wool growers resident in the same twelve states and by 
others living in states having no active state organiza- 
tion. The support from this class of members and from 
associate members who are not sheep owners is shown 
in the table presenting the 1934 finances of the associa- 
tion. Additional payments on state quotas will be re- 
ceived from a number of states during the next few 
weeks and a more complete statement submitted at the 
convention. 


ASSOCIATION RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
IN 1934 
EXPENDITURES 


OFFICE: 
General $ 248.85 
Supplies 158.75 
Rent 450.00 
Salaries 8,340.00 
Telegraph 409.27 
Telephone 158.07 
Tax—Federal Revenue 
TOTAL 
ORGANIZATION AND CONVENTION: |_____.-------------------------- $ 
LEGISLATIVE: 
FREIGHT RATE CASEs: Fs 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ALLOWED UNDER $10 CLAUSE 




















$ 9,787.97 
642.29 

















__.--.--. $12,831.98 


INCOME 


RECEIVED FROM STATE AssociaTIONs (December 31): 


250.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
1,808.00 
1,200.00 


Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico aa 
Oregon 587.12 
Texas 882.72 
Utah 500.00 
Washington 354.00 
Wyoming 2,000.00 
TOTAL 
INDIVIDUAL PAYMENTS: -_..... 
DONATIONS: 
American Hampshire 
Sheep Association 
Oregon-Washington Wool 
Marketing Association 
TOTAL 
RaM SALE: 


Tota INCOME 






































$ 9,081.84 
178.42 
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For Easy Combing-Fast, Protective Shearing 


Tried and Proved Through ot The Easy Running 
Four Seasons STEWART Thick Comb 


The Stewart 5-W Comb is not an experi- 5 W Here is the easiest running thick comb ever developed. 
ment. Thousands have been in regular use Does not slow down the shearing to any consider- 
during the past four seasons. Results show able extent. Each alternate tooth is shaped exactly 
it to be 100% successful. Where storm and the same and is the same depth as on a regular 
sun make necessary a longer stubble than Stewart comb. The two outside teeth and every other 
regular combs leave, the Stewart 5-W is the tooth between them are about three times as deep 
comb you need. from top to bottom at the front end. © Because of 
the extra depth of these runner-like projections, the 

is s | || cutting surface is raised above the skin and a longer 

STEWART 5-W Used in the \ im | \ ie ie stubble of wool or mohair is left on the sheep or 
West’s Largest Plants | \\ Waa 


The teeth of the 5-W are thin from side to side and 





This protective comb is used exclusively 


in these plants. They include the largest | skillfully pointed the way shearers like them so they 
in the West. _ f enter the wool freely. 


J. B. Long Company Frank Roberts, \ s LOW, Y y Shearers tell us that it is easy to tag with the 5-W 

Great Falls, Montana MRangely, Colorado and Hy) i Yff y Yy comb and that because of the shape of the runner-like 

John G. Taylor Company, Watson, Utah YY Y / projections on the raised teeth, there is little tendency 

Lovelock, Nevada Deseret Live Stock Co., l Y for wool yolk to gather on the lower side or between 

Newhouse Shearing Co. Woods Cross, Utah y the teeth. The Stewart 5-W is the right solution of 
Yi 


Milford, Utah the old problem of how to keep all the advantages 

Coffin Sheep Company Pitchforth & Jensen, : - 

Yakima, Washington Elk Springs, Colorado of machine shearing and still leave enough wool on 
for proper protection. 











Made and Guaranteed by 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


MAIN — _ ci 45 Years Making Py ge oe ; 
ooseve oa . . . emple ree 
Chicago, Ill. Quality Products Salt Lake City, Utah 





a 





LOOK FOR THE WORTENDYKE LABEL 


Guaranteed Not Less Than 300 Lineal Feet Per Pound 


Verybest Paper Fleece Twine is recommended by Wool Growers and Wool Merchants 


Distributed by Dealers and Wholesalers in Other States 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CoO. Write Direct to 
San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City WORTENDYKE MANUFACTURING co. 
In The Following States: 


Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana, RICHMOND, VA. 
Wyoming, California, Nevada, Arizona HEADQUARTERS FOR PAPER TWINES SINCE 1889 
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IAIN: JTAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 W. BROADWAY SALT LAKE CITY,UT. 
Send for Free Samples 
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but— 


immediately. 





Children marry 
and move 
elsewhere 


the Telephone is the family tie 


Children marry and move to other cities 
but a good cure for loneliness is a telephone 
visit with them every week or two. 


The telephone is a real convenience. It 
Saves trips to town, keeps you in touch with 
neighbors and in emergencies—fire, sickness 
or accident—it puts you in touch with help 


A Telephone Costs but a Few Cents a Day 









































American Suffolk Sheep Society 
Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah 


The Only Organization in the United 
States whose sole object is the Promo- 
tion and Registration of the Suffolk 
Breed of Sheep. 


Officers and Members of Advertising 
Committee 


S. P. Nielsen, Nephi, Utah, President 

Geo. B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah, Vice 
President 

Eugene Patrick, Salt Lake City, Secretary 

W. S. Hatch, Pocatello, Idaho 

Frank Hudson, Jr., Lander, Wyo. 

Farrel Carter, Nephi, Utah 

Leroy Ostler, Nephi, Utah 


Ewes sired by Suffolk Rams Produce More Frank Hatch, Woods Cross, Utah 
Pounds of Lamb Per Ewe than those bred Tracy Hess, Farmington, Utah 


to any other breed. 


Register with Our Society and Help Promote This Most Popular Breed 








New Device for Lamb 
Protection 


ACOLLAR carrying an electric 

light is the latest device for 
the protection of lambs against 
coyotes. Such a device has been 
patented by John N. Gossett, form- 
erly of Sheridan, Montana, and now 
of Vancouver, Washington. The 
collar is made of leather with the 
red electric light globe and the bat- 
tery to run it all night fitted into 
it. The light which is worn by one 
of a small bunch of lambs not only 
helps locate the lambs at night, but 
also frightens off the coyotes, the 
inventor claims. According to pres- 
ent estimates, it is going to be pos- 
sible to place this collar on the mar- 
ket at around $1.50. 





Hampshire Meeting 


HE forty-fifth annual meeting | 

of the American Hampshire 
Sheep Association was held on De- | 
cember 5, 1934, at Chicago, with 
President MacMillan Hoopes pre- 
siding. 

A silent tribute was paid to the 
memory of the late Comfort A. 
Tyler, who at the time of his death 
in June of last year had been secre- 
tary of the association for thirty 
years. His daughter, Mrs. Helen 
Tyler Belote, was elected acting 
secretary-treasurer for the coming 
year. 

Mr. Hoopes was reelected presi- 
dent and Frank Brown, vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Malcolm Moncreiffe of 
Big Horn, Wyoming, succeeds Mr. 
S. W. McClure of Bliss, Idaho, as | 
a member of the board of directors, 
and Mr. Henry Barlow of McKin- 
ney, Texas, was continued as a 
director for another term of three 
years. 

The treasurer’s report showed a 
cash balance on hand of $13,448.74. 

A report of conditions in the 
sheep country of the West was 
given by Dr. H. C. Gardiner of 
Anaconda, Montana; Mr. B. E. 
Groom of Fargo, N. D., told of the 
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drouth relief work in his state; and 
Mr. C. G. Potts of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, gave a report 
on English Hampshire flocks visited 
by him during the past summer. 
The Board of Directors approved 
a special fee of 50 cents during the 
year 1935 for the registering of 
eligible ewes born in 1932 and 1933. 
This ruling was made to enable 
Hampshire breeders to bring their 
registrations up to date without 


penalty. Helen Tyler Belote, 
Acting Secretary. 


Ed Nolan at Denver Market 


D NOLAN, well known to west- 


ern sheepmen using the Omaha 
market, as buyer for the Lindley- 
Cahow Company, severed his con- 
nections with that firm on January 
1 to become manager of the Denver 
branch of the Merrion & Wilkins 
Commission Company. 

Mr. Nolan’s departure from 
Omaha was marked with a banquet 
at which tribute was paid to him in 
befitting manner. He had worked 
in the Omaha sheep barn for over a 
quarter of a century. 








From the Sheep Country 
of Louisiana 
RANGES have been good all over 


this section of Louisiana the 

past season, and recent rains have 
put them in good condition for the 
winter months. r 

There has been no demand for old 
wethers so we have a surplus of them 
on hand; in fact there has been no 
sheep sold from this section the last 
two or three years, except truck 
shipments to local markets and a 
few cars to northern markets, on 
which the shippers took a loss. 

Wool sales have been slow this 
year. The 1934 clip has just been 
sold at 2 cents and is being delivered 
at this time (December 3). The 
clip, which has been sold through 
the Southwestern Louisiana Wool 
Growers Association, is estimated at 
around 650,000 pounds. 


DeRidder, La. R. J. Archer 


Wool Growers 


Come to Phoenix for the 
National Wool Growers | 
Convention 
January 29, 30, 31 


We invite you to visit this Pioneer 
Saddlery Firm, 37 years in Phoenix. 
For the past 25 years members of this 
Firm have also been engaged in the 
sheep business. 
Manufacturers of high quality, reasonably priced saddles, pack saddles, 
camp equipment of all kinds. Write for our catalog. 


ALL PRICES ARE POSTAGE PAID 


N. PORTER COMPANY 


1st and Adams Streets Phoenix, Arizona 
¢ 














Welcome Sheepmen - - - 


SARATOGA CAFE 


Specializing in Sea Foods, Steaks and Chops 
Club Breakfast, 20c up; Luncheon, 30c up; Dinner, 35c up 
FINE BUFFET SERVICE POPULAR PRICES 
11 West Washington St. Phoenix, Arizona 











AVALON CABARET 
Opposite Hotel Luhrs—No Cover Charge 
MEALS-AT ALL HOURS BUFFET SERVICE 
28 South Central Phoenix, Arizona 








GREETINGS FROM - - - 


ARIZONA FEED AND SEED ASSOCIATION 
A Producer Owned Cooperative 
MARSHALL HUMPHREY, General Manager 
3rd AVE. AND JACKSON 











Welcome Wool Growers 
NATIONAL CONVENTION , 


DATES The Rose Tree Cafe 
Buffet Lunch at All Times 


15-17 WEST ADAMS 
Phoenix, Arizona 





January 29, 30, 31, 1935 


Phoenix is the Place 




















Corporation News Bulletin 
(Continued from page 17) 


years have usually been on the low side, but the drouth 
situation this year may be expected to reduce the de- 
partment figures considerably. Pulled wool production, 
on an estimate of 50,400,000 pounds for the first ten 
months, may reach 60,000,000 pounds for the full year. 
Total 1934 wool output may therefore be set provision- 
ally at 411,000,000 pounds, which figure may turn out 
to be 7 to 10 per cent too high. 

Until July, 1934, many of the largest wool con- 
sumers refused to report either their stocks or consump- 
tion, consequently, such statistics require adjustment 
up from a 77 per cent reporting coverage to 100 per 
cent. It then becomes possible to show in an approxi- 
mate fashion the course of wool movement over the 
five years preceding 1934, thereby indicating provision- 
ally 270,000,000 grease pounds of domestic wool as 


likely to be held jointly by dealers and manufacturers 
as of January 1, 1935. The figures which follow are 
based upon original government reports adjusted to 
known conditions, shorn and pulled on a grease basis, 
000 omitted: 








Total carryover January 1, 1929_...... 219,000 
Five year production, 1929-33... 2,070,000 
Wool supply 1929-33 2,289,000 
Five year consumption 1929-33... 2,161,000 
Carryover January 1, 1934_...___._____.. 128,000 
Production estimate 1934 411,000 
Wool supply 1934 539,000 
Consumption estimate 1934 269,000 
Carryover estimate 1935 270,000 
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The wool stocks carried over into 1935, as every- 
one knows, will be larger than usual owing to the great- 
ly reduced consumption in 1934. Estimates by dealers 
range from 250 to 320,000,000 pounds. By “carry- 
over” some understand dealer stocks only, while others 
have in mind the total supply held by dealers and manu- 
facturers. Guesses by dealers are probably less informa- 
tional than estimates showing total stocks as supplied 
by the government, adjusted to known facts and con- 
ditions. 

During the slow months when very little mill 
buying of wool was being done prices would have 
dropped far below where they are today had there been 
no control or stabilization efforts. Although values 
now obtained are far from satisfactory and doubtless 
disappointing to the wool growers, the fact remains 
that under the present tariff producers are getting at 
this time full value for their wool, moreover, there is 
less fear at this time that the foreign markets are on 
the verge of disturbing domestic values. The Australa- 
sian markets firmed up at the close of 1934 as Con- 
tinental buyers, including Germany, purchased freely. 
The Australian market ended the first half of its sea- 
son with sellers in a better position than seemed likely 
in the late fall. 

In New Zealand the finer crossbreds met with 
larger demand and prices firmed up. Some agreement 
with Germany on a barter system similar to that in 
operation in South Africa and Argentina is expected 
to open the way for substantial buying by the Reich in 
the immediaté future. Under normal conditions Ger- 
many takes about 20 per cent of the entire New Zea- 
land production. Foreign news from other sources in- 
dicates general dissatisfaction at current low offers for 
their products. In Uruguay, near the Argentine bor- 
der, the ranchers though shearing their sheep are not 
offering their wool in the usual market. They are look- 
ing for higher prices and are quite disinclined to sell 
their wool at any price it may bring. 








Lamb Market Conditions 
(Continued from page 33) 


Kansas City 


back of 65 cents to a closing top of 
$8.35, leaving a net advance of 





have several hundred thousand up 
their capacious sleeves for use in an 
emergency and there will be a dis- 
position to cash as the season works 
along. Colorado has had lambs fit 
to ship since early in December, 
holding back to nurse the market: 
Chicago received its first consign- 
ment of Colorados, weighing 96 
pounds, on December 24, $8.75 and 
$9 taking them. Such prices are 
essential to letting feeders out; 
another $1 per hundred is essential 


to a profit. J. E. Poole 


| AMB prices rose $2 and sheep 

were up as much as $2.25 in De- 
cember. While the full advance was 
not maintained on the close, the 
market at least got away from the 
stagnation that prevailed during 
much of November and the early 
part of December. In the last two 
weeks of the month the rapidity of 
the advance was an outstanding fea- 
ture. On December 15, best lambs 
brought $6.85 and daily advances 
were recorded from then until De- 
cember 27, when the top reached $9. 
From that point there was a set- 


$1.35 for the month. 

In eight of the past sixteen years 
December prices have been higher 
than the November quotations, and 
in eight years of the same period 
they have been lower, and the ad- 
vance this December throws the 
balance by one in favor of a rising 
market over the November position. 
The December rise this year, how- 
ever, was one of the largest on rec- 
ord. The big advance in prices, came 
after a two-weeks’ period in which 
receipts were much below normal. 

(Continued to page 46) 
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Marketing Wool Direct To Mills Through The 
National Wool Marketing Corporation is a 





Sound Practice, Because:— 


i i i hi i hh i hi bi ha hi hi hh ha hn ha i he i i i i he dp 


1—The National is grower-owned and operated. It has no interests to 


serve other than those of its grower-customers. 


2—The National is located in Boston—wool marketing center of the 


United States. 


3—The volume of business handled by the National justifies the main- 


tenance of a selling organization composed of men of high standing 
in the Wool Trade. 


4—THE NATIONAL DOES NOT BUY OR SPECULATE IN 
WOOL FOR ITS OWN ACCOUNT. 


5—The National is amply financed and guarantees payment to the 


growers of all net returns resulting from the sale of their wool. 


6—The National has established a reputation second to none for fair 


dealings with its mill customers. 


7—The National believes that a healthy wool market can exist only 
when the manufacturers can operate on a profitable basis. For this 
reason the National has always used its best efforts to prevent unwar- 


ranted price fluctuation so destructive to business stability. 


8—Orderly marketing through the National, if consistently followed 


through a term of years, will yield the best returns. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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A\PPROVED and used by pro- 
gressive sheepmen everywhere. 
Brands wet sheep as effectively 
as dry. Stays on in all kinds of 
weather. Positively does not 
mat or harm the fibres. 


KEMPS 


Branding Liquid 


BRANDS 
MORE 
SHEEP 
Per 
GALLON 


Lake Cit 
Cc. F. Wiss 224 5.W. Temple St. 
Thomas Whitmore, 16 8 NN. E. Dekum 
G. M. Schroeder = 2700 Boulder 

. Christian - - Box 651 
Chas. D. Chris 


SCOURS 
OUT 











IL D. BODINE 
Walnut 1978 


R, L. CLARK 
Walnut 0580 


BODINE 


Live Stock Commission 
Company 


North, Portland, Oregon 


Office Phone: University 1661 





























Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Lamb Market Conditions 
(Continued from page 44) 


The buying side was clearly short 
on their orders and for a time the 
trading was a scramble to get the 
offerings. The advance, however, 
started a heavy movement from the 
eastern and northern feeding section, 
which relieved the stress of urgent 
buying temporarily. 

Regardless of the setback from 
the recent high point, the market 
seems to be in a highly favorable 
position. Though distribution of 
feeding is different from former 
years the total number on feed is 
less than in either of the four pre- 
ceding years, but much will depend 
on how marketing is distributed. It 
looks as if January and February 
will uncover heavy shipping, in fact 
early March will probably see the 
bulk of the fed lambs over the 
scales. And the guess is that March 
prices will be high. 

Dressed lamb and mutton are 
going to receive favorable consider- 
ation from meat consumers due to 


-the fact that pork supplies in the 


first half of 1935 will be the smallest 
of the present century and fat cattle 
will be available in smallest numbers 
in any time in the past 25 years. Fat 
hogs now are selling well above $7 
and plus the processing tax they 
stand at $9.50 live weight. Choice 
fat steers and yearlings are quotable 
at $9.50 to $10 and prime kinds 
would bring in the shadow of $11. 
On the basis of these prices $9 or 
better is not out of line for fat 
lambs. Though dressed lamb and 
mutton may hold as the lowest 
priced meats available, their selling 
position will be strengthened on 
that account. 
C. M. Pipkin. 


Omaha 


FAT lambs hit a merry pace in the 

closing week of December and 
whooped right up to midsummer 
price levels in a spectacular advance. 
That the flareup was perhaps a little 
more drastic than conditions war- 


ranted was evidenced by an anti- 
climax on the final day of the 
month when trade was extremely 
bearish. The total advance for the 
month in fat lamb prices was $1.25 
@1.65. The top for choice killers 
hit $9.00, paid by shippers, nearly 
a month earlier than that level was 
reached in the preceding winter 
feeding season. At the close the top 
was $8.65, paid by order buyers for 
four loads of choice fed woolskins, 
but packers stopped at $8.25 for 
similar kinds. Prices at the year end 
were 75 cents to $1.00 higher than 
at the finish of 1933. 


Receipts of approximately 90,000 
head of sheep and lambs were the 
smallest for any December since 
1907, and with the exception of No- 
vember, of this year, the least since 
June, 1917. The limited receipts 
were a stimulant to a somewhat 
weak trade, although demand was 
more or less sluggish until the flur- 
ry late in the month. Prices remained 
slightly changed during the first 
fortnight, although there was a 
growing undercurrent of strength. 
Improved outlet for the dressed 
product, coupled with appearance 
of shipper competition for the small 
local supply, was the principal fac- 
tor in the upturn. 

Feeding lambs scored gains of 90 
cents @ $1.00, reflecting the up- 
turn by killers. Supplies were ex- 
tremely limited, but were in keep- 
ing with demand, which as a rule 
was indifferent, although strong 
enough to absorb the few that were 
available. 

Fat yearlings arrived in almost 
too scant volume to test values, but 
the price trend was upward $1.25@ 
1.50 in line with the lamb advance, 


better fed kinds selling on occasion 
up to $7.25. Fat ewes scored gains 
of around a dollar, choice light- 
weights selling late in the month up 
to $3.35. Trade in breeding ewes 
was light in volume at prices mostly 
from $2.75 to $3.75 for solid-mouth 
kinds, while yearlings brought up to 


$4.50@4.75. 
H. F. Lee. 
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Around the Range Country 
(Continued from page 23) 


generally in good condition, and 
sheep are largely on winter feeding 
grounds. Winter grains are good, 
and forage generally is fair to good. 
Most of the state has been satisfac- 
torily covered with snow. 


Gooding 

Feed conditions are poor here as 
we have had sub-normal moisture. 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is $8. 

The wage for herders and camp 
tenders is $50. 

Ages of ewe bands are good, 
ranging from one to five years. We 
have kept a slightly smaller num- 
ber of ewe lambs for stock ewes, 
and have bred about the same num- 
ber as we did last year. 

Coyotes are becoming more nu- 
merous in this section. 

I believe about 80 per cent of 
the sheep concerns about here have 
made enough profit this year to 
pay some interest on their debts. 


J. E. Arkoosh. 
Idaho Falls 


We have been having mild weath- 
er with considerable moisture. The 
desert is fair (December 27) but 
with rather poor feeding due to 
mud and soft weather. In most sec- 
tions, feed conditions on the winter 
range are good. From $8 to $9 is 
being asked for alfalfa hay in the 
stack, with a few holding for $10. 

Camp tenders and herders re- 
ceive $30 and board. 

This year we have bred about 90 
per cent of the number of ewes bred 
one year ago, keeping about the 
same number of ewe lambs for 
stock ewes. 

The number of coyotes about 
here is increasing, due to the lack 
of proper cooperation between 
sheepmen and trappers. The trap- 
pers are very indifferent. 

I am not sure, but I think there 
are very few sheepmen in this sec- 
tion who made enough profit dur- 
ing the year to pay interest on their 


debts. 


Christian Anderson 
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Twin Falls 


For Idaho in December the 
weather has been very mild. As far 
as winter feed is concerned, most 
of the sheep in this section are on 
hay, which is $6 to $8 in the stack. 

A wage of $50 is paid herders 
and camp tenders. 

This year we bred about 90 per 
cent of the number of ewes we 


. bred one year ago, and kept more 


ewe lambs for stock ewes. Al- 
though we were able to sell off a 
good number of our aged ewes, we 
still have quite a few. 

The coyotes are more numerous 
this year because of the lack of 
funds to employ hunters and trap- 
pers. 

We doubt if anyone around here 
made enough profit this year to pay 
interest on debts. 

Bacon & Goodman. 


MONTANA 


A little mild weather was inter- 
spersed with some sharply cold 
nights. In general, however, the 
temperatures averaged above nor- 
mal. Precipitation was uneven, but 
generally light, much of the state 
being without snow covering useful 
to sheep on ranges. Livestock in 
eastern counties, already weakened, 
have suffered with cold nights. Yard 
feeding has been under way gener- 
ally east of the Divide. Livestock 
are good in the western portion. 


Ronan 


Our weather is warm (December 
26), no snow, plenty of rain, and 
the winter ranges are the best in 
years, with plenty of new green 
grass on all ranges for sheep. But 
this part of western Montana will 
have a shortage of winter and spring 
sheep range by the close of 1935, 
as the Indian Department is taking 
over most of the Indian and tribal 
range leases for stocking the Indians 
with cattle. 

Alfalfa hay in the stack is sell- 
ing at from $8 to $10. 

Herders are paid from $40 to 
$45, and camp tenders from $35 to 


ee (Continued to page 50) 





When you brand with MINTRA Liquid 
you have done the job for a full year. 
This one time marking cuts labor and 
expense one half if you’ve been brand- 


ing twice a year. Sheepmen who have 
made comparisons know also. that 
MINTRA Liquid brands at least a third 
more sheep per gallon. 
Ready to use; never requires thicken- 
ing. Made in 5 colors. 


Your Warehouse or Dealer 
Can Supply You 
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MINEHART-TRAYLOR CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Ellis Paint Co., Butte; Arizona Wool Grow- 
ers Assn., Phoenix; ‘Salt Lake Hardware 
Co., Salt ‘Lake City and Pocatello; Rohlff 
Lumber & Supply Co., Casper; Radford 


Grocery Co., Roswell and Carlsbad 









STREET 


»» 158 REGENT 
SALT 
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AA TENTION! 
LIVE STOCK MEN 


Investigate and you will find your logical markets for all classes of 
fat cattle, sheep and lambs as well as an excellent outlet for all 
kinds of stockers and feeders are 


Los Angeles — South San Francisco — Stockton 





Just Consign Your Livestock to 


WASHBURN & CONDON 


Live Stock Commission Merchants 


at either of these Union Stock Yards and we will secure for you the last possible dollar obtain- 
able on the market for them. 
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The Center + | 
NATION WIDE DEMAND for 


SHEEP and LAMBS 


Fast Train Service—In and Out— — is at — 


From All Sections—To a’ Se | K ANSAS CITY 


tions—Makes It Your Natural 
Marketing Point and the 
East’s Buying Point. 


Every Convenience 
Best Service 
Nation Wide Demand 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 
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MOTHER: “MY, BUT YOU'RE GETTING BIG AND STRONG!” 


FATHER: “IT MUST BE ALL THAT LIVER AND BACON YOU'VE 
BEEN FEEDING HER.” 


ARMOUR IS EDUCATING THE HOUSEWIFE 


IN THE DIETARY VALUES OF MEAT 


@ Meat is a body builder. It helps 
develop muscle and bone. It creates 
energy. It is one of the most easily 


digested foods. It is the most appetizing, 
the most important part of any meal. 

Armour and Company, through 
educational advertising such as this, is 


teaching the housewives of America 

the value of meat in the diet. 
Perhaps you wonder what this has 

to do with the livestock producer. Just 


this: If the housewives of the country 
once realize the true importance of 
meat in the diet, they will be willing 
to pay more for it—and then we packers 
can pay more for the livestock you pro- 
ducers ship to us. We want this to 
happen as much as you do, because a 
satisfied producer is the packer’s best 
friend and the foundation of his 
industry. 


Fg Bs ET 


ARMOUR 48> COMPANY 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 47) 


This year we have bred about 10 
per cent more ewes than we did last 
year, and are keeping about the 
same number of lambs for stock 
ewes. We also have fewer old ewes 
than we had in 1932 or 1933. 


Although we do not have as many 
coyotes as we had last year, there 
are still too many. There are a few 
government and local trappers at 
work in this locality. 

I’d say that about half of the 
sheepmen around this section made 
enough during the year to pay in- 
terest on their debts. 

A. L. Atkinson. 


Terry 


Feed conditions here are very 
poor, (December 27), although the 
weather has been fair. 

Forty dollars is the wage paid 
herders. 

We bred about one-fourth fewer 
ewes this fall than last year. The 
ages of our ewe bands are younger, 
and we have kept the same number 
of ewe lambs for stock ewes as we 
did last year. 

We have no government trap- 
pers here. Hence the coyotes are 
more numerous. 

As far as I know, none of the 
sheep outfits in this section have 
made enough this year to pay in- 
terest on their debts. 


Nick N. Ban. 
Miles City 


The weather is good (December 
24), but feed is very scarce. The 
grass is short on the winter range 
and as there has been little snow, 
water is also scarce. Alfalfa hay is 
$18 a ton in the stack. 

The ewes that have had grain on 
the range are in very good condi- 
tion and the bucking season has been 
very favorable.- Only about 80 per 
cent of the number of ewes bred 
last year are in the bands this, but 
most of the ewes are of good ages. 

There are about twice as many 
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coyotes now as a year ago, due to 
three things: fewer government 
trappers, lack of a bounty, and 
cheap pelts. 

Very few sheep concerns will 
show any profit on 1934 operations. 
Wool must sell for 25 cents a pound 
and lambs at seven cents to make a 
profit. A few sheepmen contracted 
their wool early at 28 to 30 cents 
and got seven cents on their lambs. 
They show a profit. 

Ray Bailey. 
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Advertisements 











ADVERTISEMENTS FROM OUR PHOENIX HOSTS 


Adams Hotel, Phoenix 
American Kitchen 
Arizona Hotel 
Arizona Feed & Seed Association 
Avalon Cabaret 

Hunters Coffee Shop 
Jefferson Hotel 
Korricks 
Luhrs Hotel 
Pay’n Takit Stores 
Phoenix Chamber of Commerce 
N. Porter Co 
Rose Tree Cafe 
Saratoga Cafe 
Tovrea 












































BRANDING LIQUIDS 
Wm. Cooper & Nephew 
Minehart-Traylor Co., Denver... 0.22...0.0cccececececeseeeoees 


CAMP WAGONS 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, Utah 


COMMISSION FIRMS 
Bodine & Clark, No. Portland, Oregon.....................---46 
Washburn & Condon, Los Angeles 48 
EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 


Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City, Utah 51 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 42 


HOTELS 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 51 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Mt. States Tel. & Tel. Co 42 
Paragon Printing Co., Salt Lake City, Utah..........46 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah....47 
PACKERS 
Armour & Co. 49 
Swift & Co. 52 


SADDLES AND HARNESS 
F. Mueller S. & H. Co., 429 Mueller Bldg., Denver 42 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer St., 
nver 51 
SHEARING EQUIPMENT 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co 


STOCK YARDS 
Chicago Union Stock «Yards 
Denver Union Stock Yards 
Kansas City Stock Yards 
Omaha Union Stock Yards. 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards....2...0.......0.....ccceeceseeeeoees 


TWINE 
Wortendyke Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va......................--- 


WooL 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 
Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers.......0.........-...0.:.0--- 


SHEEP 
BREED ASSOCIATIONS 
American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, Ohio 
American Hampshire, Detroit, Mich 
American Rambouillet, Marysville, Ohio 
American Shropshire, Lafayette, / ae 
American Suffolk Society, Cullen Hotel, 
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WYOMING 


Temperatures have been comfort- 
ably above normal most of the 
month pretty generally over the 
state. Precipitation has not been 
heavy, but snow has remained over 
most of the state through the month, 
and as a rule in ample quantities for 
range sheep. Cheyenne and Lander 
had but one fourth to one third the 
normal precipitation but Sheridan 
had its full quota, with eleven days 
of storm. Temperatures were 3 to 
6 degrees above normal, being very | 
favorable on livestock, which are § 
doing fairly well where even a small | 
amount of feed is available. 





IN THE BLACK HILLS AREA OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Temperatures during November, 
and up to December 20, continue 
above normal. 

Range conditions improved some- 
what during the fall months due to 
scattering showers, amounting in 
some places to as high as three 
inches of rain. Water holes, dams, | 
and wells are up to normal, afford- 
ing sufficient water in most places. 

Generally the country is grazed 
out due to insufficient moisture in 
recent years. Range areas that have 
been reserved are very good as to 
quality and are at present afford- 
ing a greater part of the feed for 
the flocks and herds. Hay is scarce, 
valued at $20 per ton and none for 
sale, which makes it necessary to 
ship most of it in. 

Ages of ewe bands range from 
yearlings to solid mouths, owing to 
the government purchases. Few ewe 
lambs were retained, hardly as many 
as are usually needed for replace- 
ments. 

Lambs to feeder buyers sold on 
contract at $4.25 during the ship- 
ping season, later sales gradually 
working lower and finally reaching 
$3.50. Yearling ewes went at $4.50 
to $5.50. 

Banks generally continue to 
handle their customers and seem to 
be making an effort to hold their 
place in the sun. 
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Do You Know? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 







you market lambs in 100 days. Let 





us tell you about it. 





We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They are 
Write the Secretary 





yours for the asking. 






for what you want. 






American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass'n. 


MACMILLAN HOOPES Presid 
Wilmington, Delaware 


HELEN TYLER BELOTE......Acting Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 






































MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 
























The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Over 305,400 Rambouillets 
Membership Fee $10.00. 






Organized in 1889. 
now on record. 






American Rambouillets are dual purpose. 
“More wool and mutton to the acre than any 
other breed,” and in addition to playing a 
most important part in the sheep industry 
of the United States, have been exported to 
hearly every country in the world. 
President—Wilford Day, Parowan, Utah. 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, 

Marysville, Ohio. 


DIRECTORS 

Arlington, Ohio 
Frank L. Hall Crawford, Nebr. 
T. L. Drisdale Juno, Texas 
W. BD. Gandiand................... Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Joseph H. King... ...Laramie, Wyoming 
i | eee Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 
pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 











W. S. Alge. 

















































THEY MUST BE SHROPSHIRES 


If You Want Even-Weight 
Market-Toppers 
In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling 
at no extra cost to you 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 


AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS'N. 


C. Broughton, Pres.; J. M. Wade, Sec-y-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 





























Regardless of moisture, an open 
winter is a most welcome necessity, 
far more important in getting live- 
stock through the winter than is 
generally conceded. Deep snow 
would be a catastrophe—while a 
wet spring and summer are still a 
possibility. 

Wages to herders range from $20 
to $40 per month. 

Breeding season has been ideal for 
early as well as late lambing. 

Livestock continue to hold up 
well and seem to appreciate the 
mild, open winter. Government 
feed loans are being taken advan- 
tage of and are helping many acquire 
the much-needed, high-priced con- 
centrates to supplement a variety 
of more or less questionable rough- 
age, in many Cases consisting of the 
Russian thistle and dwarfed forage 
crops. 

Government assistance is appre- 
ciated, but the feeling prevails that 
if the producer were paid a good 
price in keeping with the prices of 
the manufactured articles, the de- 
pression would soon be history. 


Otto J. Wolff. 


Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 








1651- Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 





SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS: 


For Sale by the National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 


ae... ee aaa $3.00 
Sampson’s Range and 
Pasture Management .................. 4.00 


Sampson’s Native American 
Forage Plants 














Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific Cooperative 


Wool Growers 
1205 N. W. Davis Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

Oregon - Washington - 
California - Nevada 


Idaho 


















HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner. 
Hardwood framed. Stormovroof. 





Shipped knocked 
down—easy to set up. 


Built By 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 














Hotel Utah 


Salt Lake City 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 





“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 


























Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 


Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market and Home of 
National Ram Sale 


| GATEWAY TO COAST AND EASTERN MARKETS 
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HEIR hides could be shipped back 
East and sold, so millions of bison 
were killed in the West long years ago. 
The buffalo meat, valueless because it 
could not reach consumers, was wasted. 
Today meat animals on American 
farms far outnumber the buffalo of old, 
and every head can be converted into 
meat and have a market as wide as 
the country. 

Swift & Company serves by closing 
the old gap between livestock on the 
soil and wholesome meat on the fire. 
Every day, this company buys cattle, 
hogs and lambs for cash. Every day 
it prepares and refrigerates the meat 
from these animals. 

Fine Swift products are delivered 
quickly, at their best, to retailers 


through branch sales houses or through 
railroad car routes that reach thou- 
sands of towns. Wherever demand 
exists, Swift & Company is there, ready 
to fill it. 

Because it sells widely, this company 
buys much. It has had its part in the 
perfecting of a system that: assures 
that any good head of livestock will not 
be sold for its hide alone. Swift service 
brings the producer and the consumer 
together to the benefit of both. 

This service is the outgrowth of an 
experience of 50 years and is being 
maintained efficiently and economi- 
cally. Swift & Company’s profits, from 
all sources, have averaged only a 
fraction of a cent a pound over a 
period of years. 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with every meat, poultry and dairy consuming city, town, 
and hamlet in the United States. 
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The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid raii- 
road facilities in all directions and our modern equipment 
for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 
for you. 


OUTH OMAHA 
ERVICE 
ATISFIES 
HIPPERS 


C0 


UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
OF OMAHA, Ltd. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Live Stock Market 
of the World 
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